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PREFACE. 


THE Birds of Aristophanes has always been regarded as 
one of his most delightful pieces. Like the Clouds, it is 
comparatively free from the objectionable license of thought 
and language, which deforms several of his plays to such a 
degree that they cannot be used in schools or colleges. It is 
true there are some passages in this play also too freely exe- 
cuted: but it has been decided, on mature reflection, to let 
them stand, so as to offer the drama entire, on the principles 
which guided my decision in editing the Clouds. 

The text of this edition is reprinted from the Poetae 
Scenici of Dindorf. In the preparation of the notes, I have 
used Commentaries of Christian Daniel Beck, together with 
the notes and Scholia edited by Invernizius; the notes of 
Bothe, to whose valuable edition I am under great obliga- 
tions; and the brief, but excellent, annotations of Blaydes. 
Credit is always given for what has been taken from the 
labors of these distinguished scholars. 

In addition to the critical apparatus just mentioned, I 
have endeavored to explain from other sources a branch 
of the subject to which less attention has heretofore been 
given ; — I mean the natural history of the birds, which are 
very entertaining figures among the persons of the play. 
I have carefully examined Aristotle’s History of Animals, 
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from which I have drawn illustrative descriptions. But it is 
well known that a considerable portion of the birds of Aris- 
tophanes are not mentioned in Aristotle’s work, and some of 
them are thought to be unknown. Several branches of the 
natural history of Greece has been almost entirely neglected 
since the researches of the philosopher of Stagira; and here 
_is an opportunity for a naturalist, who is at the same time a 
good classical scholar, to make valuable contributions both to 
science and philology. Sibthorp’s magnificent work, the 
“Flora Hellenica,” is ample on the Botany of Greece ; but 
comparatively little has been done in the departments of or- 
nithology and ichthyology. 

I suspected that the poet’s selection of birds was not made 
at random, but that, in every instance, they were chosen with 
a special meaning, and to effect a particular purpose, in point 
of art. In considering the play from this point of view, I 
have been much indebted to my friend and colleague, Profes- 
sor Agassiz, of whose profound and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of ornithology I have been permitted to avail myself 
in attempting to determine the species of some of the birds 
not hitherto identified; and I have come to the conclusion, 
that, in all cases, the character and habits of the birds are 
exactly and curiously adapted to the parts they perform in 
the comedy, showing Aristophanes to have been a careful 
observer of nature, as well as a consummate poet. I have 
also used with profit a little work, entitled “ Beitraege zur 
Ornithologie Griechenlands, von Heinrich Graf von der 
Miihle,” or, Contributions to the Ornithology of Greece, by 
Henry Count von der Mihle ; a work of interest and impor- 
tance, though written without any reference to the classical 
bearings of the subject. 

Great care has been taken to illustrate the political al- 
lusions, and the application of judicial expressions, in the 
course of the piece. For this purpose the excellent writings 
of Hermann, Smith, and Boeckh have been freely cited. St. 
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John’s admirable work on the Manners and Customs of the 
Hellenes has also been consulted. 

It is probably impossible, at present, to feel the full force 
of the wit and gayety of Aristophanes, much of which 
turned upon temporary and local relations. Still, a careful 
study of contemporary history, political and judicial institu- 
tions, popular prejudices and delusions, and the influence of 
oracles and other means of working upon ignorant or even 
cultivated credulity, will make all the material points of the 
comedy of Aristophanes safficiently clear. 

The satire of the Birds is more playful, comprehensive, 
and genial than that of any other of the poet’s comedies. 
The spirit of parody and burlesque, which is a general trait 
of the Aristophanic drama, here displays itself most freely 
and amusingly. Even the solemn genius of Pindar does 
not escape entirely the poet’s whimsical perversions. The 
dithyrambic poets in general are unsparingly ridiculed ; the 
philosophers and men of science are not allowed to pass 
untouched; while profligates and impostors of every class 
and description are here, as well as in the Clouds, held 
up to scorn and contempt. 

Much discussion has been held upon the question as to the 
specific object the poet aimed at in his plan. Some have en- 
deavored to show that the main drift of the piece is to expose 
the folly of the Athenians in their dreams of universal em- 
pire, at the time of the Sicilian Expedition ; and these critics 
have fancied they could identify, not only the political parties 
in the Peloponnesian War, but individual characters in the 
history of the times. This is pressing matters of fact too 
far in judging of a poetical work. No doubt Aristophanes 
sought to lay the foundation of all his pieces in the actual 
life, public and private, of his age. But his genius could 
not so completely bind itself to the prosaic realities around 
him. His Pegasus trod the firm earth, but never bowed his 
-neck to the yoke. Some of the leading ideas were unques- 
a* 
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tionably suggested by the popular madness which the versa- 
tile and profligate genius of Alcibiades had done so much to 
kindle among the Athenians of his time; but the ground- 
work only of the play was laid in political passions and his- 
torical events. That established, the poet gave free scope to 
his brilliant fancy, boundless wit, and unsurpassed powers of 
invention, and produced a poem, not only fitted to amuse and 
delight his countrymen, but to interest the lovers of litera- 
ture in future ages, by the richest union of sportive satire and 
creative imagination that the comic theatre of Athens ever 
witnessed. 

The following Argument is somewhat condensed from the 
works of the poet Gray. It is prefixed to the spirited trans- 
lation of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary. 

This new edition has been carefully revised, not only by 
myself, but by my friend Professor Goodwin, who has added 
valuable notes and illustrations. His excellent work on 
the Greek Moods and Tenses has been constantly used, as 
the student will find by numerous references, indicated by 
the letter G., scattered through the commentary. 


C. C. FELTON, 
CamBripGE, March 1, 1861. 


ARGUMENT.* 


“ EUELPIDES and Pisthetaerus, two ancient Athenians, 
thoroughly weary of the folly, injustice, and litigious tem- 
per of their countrymen, determine to leave Attica for 
good and all; and having heard much of the fame of 
Epops, king of the birds, who was once a man under the 
name of Tereus, and had married an Athenian lady, they 
pack up a few necessary utensils, and set out for the court 
of that prince, under the conduct of a jay and a raven, 
birds of great distinction in augury, without whose di- 
rection the Greeks never undertook anything of con- 
sequence. Their errand is to inquire of the birds, who 
are the greatest travellers of any nation, where they may 
meet with a quiet, easy settlement, far from all prosecu- 
tions, lawsuits, and sycophant informers, to pass the re- 
mainder of their lives in peace and liberty. 

“The scene is a wild, unfrequented country, which 
terminates in mountains; there the old men are seen, 
(accompanied by two slaves, who carry their little bag- 
gage,) fatigued and fretting at the carelessness of their 
guides, who, though they cost them a matter of a groat_ 
in the market, are good for nothing but to bite them by 
the fingers and lead them out of the way. They travel 


* Works of Gray, edited by Mathias, Vol. II. pp. 151-160. 
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on, however, till they come to the foot of the rocks, which 
stop up their passage, and put them to their wits’ end. 
Here the raven croaks, and the jay chatters and looks 
up into the air, as much as to say that this is the place: 
upon which they knock with a stone and with their heels 
(as though it were against a door) against the side of the 
mountain. 

“Trochilus, a bird that waits upon Epops, appears 
above; he is frightened at the sight of two men, and 
they are much more so at the length of his beak and 
the fierceness of his aspect. He takes them for fowlers ; 
and they insist upon it, that they are not men, but birds. 
In their confusion, their guides, whom they held in a 
string, escape and fly away. Epops, during this, is asleep 
within, after having dined upon a dish of beetles and ber- 
ries: their noise awakens him, and he comes out of the 
grove. . 

“At the strangeness of his figure, they are divided be- 
tween fear and laughing. They tell him their errand, 
and he gives them the choice of several cities fit for their 
purpose, one particularly on the coast of the Red Sea, 
all which they refuse, for many comical reasons. He 
tells them the happiness of living among the birds; they 
are much pleased with the liberty and simplicity of it; 
and Pisthetaerus, a shrewd old fellow, proposes a scheme 
to improve it, and make them a far more powerful and 
considerable nation. Epops is struck with the project, and 
calls up his consort, the nightingale, to summon all his 
people together with her voice. They sing a fine ode. 

“The birds come flying down, at first one by one, and 
perch here and there about the scene; and at last the 
Chorus, in a whole body, come hopping and fluttering 
and twittering in. At the sight of the two men they are 
in great tumult, and think that their king has betrayed 
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them to the enemy. They determine to tear the two old 
men to pieces, draw themselves up in battle array, and 
are giving the word to fall on. Euelpides and Pisthetaerus, 
in all the terrors of death, after upbraiding each the other 
for bringing him into such distress, and trying in vain 
to escape, assume courage from mere despair, seize upon 
the kitchen furniture which they had brought with them, 
and, armed with pipkins for helmets, and with spits for 
lances, they present a resolute front to the enemy’s pha- 
lanx. On the point of battle, Epops interposes, pleads 
hard for his two guests, who are, he says, his wife’s re- 
lations, and people of wonderful abilities, and well affected 
to their commonwealth. His eloquence has its effect: the 
birds grow less violent, they enter into a truce with the 
old men, and both sides lay down their arms. Pisthetae- 
rus, upon the authority of Aesop’s fables, proves to them 
the great antiquity of their nation; that they were born 
before the creation of the earth, and before the gods, and 
once reigned over all countries, as he shows from several 
testimonies and monuments of different nations; that the 
cock wears his tiara erect, like the Persian king, and that 
all mankind start out of their beds at his command; that 
when the kite makes his first appearance in the spring, 
every one prostrates himself on the ground before it; that 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians set about their harvest as 
soon as the cuckoo is heard; that all kings bear an eagle 
on their sceptre, and many of the gods carry a bird on 
their head; that many great men swear by the goose, 
&c., &c. When he has revived in them the memory of 
their ancient empire, he laments their present despicable 
condition, and the affronts put upon them by mankind. 
They are convinced of what he says, applaud his oration, 
and desire his advice. He proposes that they shall unite, 
and build a city in the mid-air, whereby all commerce 
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will effectually be stopped between heaven and earth: 
the gods will no longer be able to visit at ease their Seme- 
les and Alcmenas below, nor feast on the fume of sacri- 
fices daily sent up to them, nor men enjoy the benefit 
of the seasons, nor the fruits of the earth, without per- 
mission from those winged deities of the middle region. 
He shows how mankind will lose nothing by this change 
of government; that the birds may be worshipped at a 
far ess expense, nothing more than a few berries or a 
handful of corn; that they will need no sumptuous tem- 
ples; that, by their great knowledge of futurity, they will 
direct their good votaries in all their expeditions, so as 
they can never fail of success; that the ravens, famed for 
the length of their lives, may make a present of a century 
or two to their worshippers ; and, besides, the birds will 
ever be within call, when invoked, and not sit pouting 
im the clouds, and keeping their state so many miles off. 
The scheme is highly admired, and the two old men are 
to be made free of the city, and each of them is to be 
adorned with a pair of wings at the public charge. Epops 
invites them to his nest-royal, and entertains them nobly. 
The nightingale in the mean time joins the Chorus without, 
and the parabasis begins. 

“They sing their own nobility and ancient grandeur, 
their prophetic skill, the benefits they do mankind already, 
and all the good which they design them; they descant 
upon the power of music, in which they are such great 
masters, and intermix many strokes of satire; they show 
the advantages of flying, and apply it to several whimsi- 
cal cases ; and they invite all such as would be free from 
the heavy tyranny of human laws to live among then, 
where it is no sin to beat one’s father, &c., &c. 

“The old men, now become birds, and magnificently 
fledged, after laughing awhile at the new and awkward 
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figure they make, consult about the name which they 
shall give to their rising city, and fix upon that of Ne- 
phelococcygia, or Cuckoocloudland; and while one goes 
to superintend the workmen, the other prepares to sacri- 
fice for the prosperity of the city, which is growing apace. 

“'They begin a solemn prayer to all the birds of Olym- 
pus, putting the swan in the place of Apollo, the cock in 
that of Mars, and the ostrich in that of the great mother 
Cybele, &c. 

“A miserable poet having already heard of the new 
settlement, comes with some lyric poetry, which he has 
composed on this great occasion. Pisthetaerus knows his 
errand from his looks, and makes them give him an old 
coat; but, not contented with that, he begs to have the 
waistcoat to it, in the elevated style of Pindar: they com- 
ply, and get rid of him. 

“The sacrifice is again interrupted by a begging proph- 
et, who brings a cargo of oracles, partly relating to the 
prosperity of the city of Nephelococcygia, and partly to 
a new pair of shoes, of which he is in extreme want. 
Pisthetaerus loses patience, and cuffs him and his relig- 
ious trumpery off the stage. } 

“ Meto, the famous geometrician, comes next, and offers 
a plan which he has drawn for the new buildings, with 
much importance and impertinence: he meets with as had 
a reception as the prophet. 

“An ambassador, or licensed spy, from Athens arrives, 
and a legislator, with a body of new laws. They are 
used with abundance of indignity, and go off, threatening 
everybody with a prosecution. The sacred rites being so 
often interrupted, they are forced to remove their altar, and 
finish them behind the scenes. 

“The Chorus rejoice in their own increasing power; 
and (as about the time of the Dionysia it was usual to 
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make proclamation against the enemies of the republic) 
they set a price upon the head of a famous poulterer, 
who has exercised infinite cruelties upon their friends and 
brethren; then they turn themselves to the judges and 
spectators, and promise, if this drama obtain the victory, 
how propitious they will be to them. 

“ Pisthetaerus returns, and reports, that the sacrifice ap- 
pears auspicious to their undertaking: a messenger then 
enters, with an account how quick the works advance, 
and whimsically describes the employments allotted to the 
several birds, in different parts of the building. - 

“ Another messenger arrives in a violent hurry, to tell 
how somebody from heaven has deceived the vigilance 
of the jackdaws, who were upon guard, and passed through 
the gates down into the lower air; but that a whole squad- 
ron of light-winged forces were in pursuit of this insolent 
person, and hoped to fetch him back again. The birds 
are in great perturbation, and all in a flutter about it. 

“This proves to be Iris, whoin her return is stopped 
short, and seized by order of Pisthetaerus. He examines 
her, Where is her passport? Whether she had leave 
from the watch? What is her business? Who is she? 
—$in short, he treats her with great authority. She tells 
her name, and that she was sent by Jove with orders to 
mankind, that they should keep holiday, and perform a 
grand sacrifice; she wonders at their sauciness and mad- 
ness, and threatens them with all her father’s thunder. 
The governor of Nephelococcygia returns it with higher 
tMenaces, and with language very indecent indeed for a 
goddess and a maid to hear. 

“The herald, who had been despatched to the lower 
world, returns with an account that all Athens was gone 
bird-mad; that it was grown a fashion to imitate them 
in their names and manners; and that shortly they might 
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expect to see a whole convoy arrive, in order to settle 
among them. The Chorus run to fetch a vast cargo of 
feathers and wings to equip their new citizens, when they 
come. 

“The first who appears is a profligate young fellow, 
who hopes to enjoy a liberty which he could not enjoy 
so well at home, the liberty of beating his father. Pisthe- 
taerus allows it, indeed, to be the custom of his people; 
but at the same time informs him of an ancient law pre- 
served among the storks, that they shall maintain their 
parents in their old age. This is not at all agreeable to 
the youth: however, in consideration of his affection for 
the Nephelococcygians, Pisthetaerus furnishes him with a 
feather for his helmet, and a cock’s spur for a weapon, 
and advises him, as he seems to be of a military turn, to 
go into the army in Thrace. 

“The next is Cinesias, the dithyrambic writer, who is 
delighted with the thought of -living among the clouds, 
amidst those airy regions whence all his poetical flights 
are derived; but Pisthetaerus will have no such animal 
among his birds; he drives him back to Athens with great 
contempt. 

“We then drives away also (but not without a severe 
whipping) an informer, who for the better despatch of 
business comes to beg a pair of wings to carry him round 
the islands and cities subject to Athens, whose inhabitants 
he is used to swear against for an honest livelihood, as 
did, he says, his fathers before him. The birds, in the 


_ ensuing chorus, relate their travels, and describe the strange 


things and strange men they have seen in them. 

“A person in disguise, with all the appearance of cau- 
tion and fear, comes to inquire for Pisthetaerus, to whom 
he discovers himself to be Prometheus, and tells him (but 
first he makes them hold a large umbrella over his head 
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for fear Jupiter should spy him) that the gods are all 
in a starving, miserable condition; and, what is worse, 
that barbarian gods (who live no one knows where, in a 
part.of heaven far beyond the gods of Greece) threaten 
to make war upon them, unless they will open the ports, 
and renew the intercourse between mankind and them, 
as of old. He advises Pisthetaerus to make the most of 
this intelligence, and to reject all offers boldly which 
Jupiter may make him, unless he will consent to restore 
to the birds their ancient power, and give him in mar- 
riage his favorite attendant, Basilea. This said, he slips 
back again to heaven, as he came. The Chorus continue 
an account of their travels. 

“An embassy arrives from heaven, consisting of Her- 
cules, Neptune, and a certain Triballian god. As they 
approach the city walls, Neptune is dressing and scold- 
ing at the outlandish divinity, and teaching him how to 
carry himself a little decently. They find Pisthetaerus 
' busy in giving orders about a dish of wild fowl, (i. e. of 
birds which had been guilty of high misdemeanors, and 
condemned to die by the public,) which are dressing for 
his dinner. Hercules, who before was for bringing off - 
the head of this audacious mortal without further con- 
ference, finds himself insensibly relent, as he snuffs the 
savory steam. He salutes Pisthetaerus, who receives them 
very coldly, and is more attentive to his kitchen than to 
their compliment. Neptune opens his commission; owns 
that his nation (the gods) are not the better for this war, 
and on reasonable terms would be glad of a peace. Pis- 
thetaerus, according to the advice of Prometheus, pro- 
poses (as if to try them) the first condition, namely, that 
of Jupiter’s restoring to the birds their ancient power; 
and, if this should be agreed to, he says that he hopes 
to entertain my lords the ambassadors at dinner. Her- 
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cules, pleased with this last compliment, so agreeable to 
his appetite, comes readily into all he asks; but is severe- 
ly reproved by Neptune for his gluttony. Pisthetaerus 
argues the point, and shows how much it would be for 
the mutual interest of both nations; and Neptune is hun- 
gry enough to be glad of some reasonable pretence to 
give the thing up. The Triballian god is asked his opin- 
ion for form: he mutters somewhat, which nobody un- 
derstands, and so it passes for his consent. Here they 
are going in to dinner, and all is well; when Pisthetaerus 
bethinks himself of the match with Basilea. This makes 
Neptune fly out again: he will not hear of it; he will 
return home instantly ; but Hercules cannot think of leav- 
ing a good meal so; he is ready to acquiesce in any con- 
ditions. His colleague attempts to show him that he is 
giving up his patrimony for a dinner; and what will be- 
come of him after Jupiter’s death, if the birds are to have 
everything during his lifetime. Pisthetaerus clearly proves 
to Hercules that this is a mere imposition; that by the 
laws of Solon a bastard has no inheritance; that if Jove 
died without legitimate issue, his brothers would succeed 
to his estate, and that he speaks only out of mterest. 
Now the Triballian god is again to determine the matter; 
they interpret his jargon as favorable to them; so Neptune 
is forced to give up the point, and Pisthetaerus goes with 
him and the barbarian to heaven to fetch his bride, while 
Hercules stays behind to take care that the roast meat 
is not spoiled. 

“A messenger returns with the news of the approach 
of Pisthetaerus and his bride; and accordingly they ap- 
pear in the air in a splendid machine, he with Jove’s 
thunderbolt in his hand, and by his side Basilea, magnifi- 
cently adorned: the birds break out in loud songs of exul- 
tation, and conclude the drama with their hymeneal.” 
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The play was performed in the Archonship of Chabrias, 
B. C. 414. Ameipsias was first, with the Revellers ; Aris- 
tophanes second, with the Birds; Phrynichus third, with the 
Monotropos, or Recluse. (See the first trobects, page 3.) 
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o6at, xal arn pidotipia mparn 7d pnderw pndemias wédrews haveions 
airiy mparov avaBdacrnca. ‘AAAa to xpdvp td mpoecToroy 
qwommpav Kat moktray Svoyepa@y daverérpanro, cat diwpOovro mddw. 
’"Emt oby rov Aexedetxou mroXepou, Toynpay Twav Ta mpaypata eyyxet- 

° > 4 id e > | ee Ud , 3 bY 
ptobevrav, emtogadns yéyovey 7 Tap avta@y Kardoracis. Kai ev pev 
D a a me ) ’ ‘ 
GdXots Spdpace 8a tHs Kopoduns adeias PrAeyxev Aptorodarns rovs 
“~ a“ nw“ s 

KakO@s toXtrevopevous, avepas péev ovdapas, od yap émi rour@ jv, 
4 , @ L Se 9 , a’ > 4 a 
AeAnOdrans 8, Soov avixev dds nopodias mporkpovew. “Ey 8€ rois 
“Opvct kat péya re Stavevdnrat. ‘Os yap ddiwWpbwrov 78n vécov ris 
’ s a 4 € A ‘a U A 
moXtreias vooovons Kai dteOappérns bd tay mpoecta@rav, GAAnY Twa 
moXtreiay aivirrerat, Ooavet ovyKexupevory TaY KkaDerTwTwY* ov pdvoV 
d€ rovro, dAAd Kal 76 oxFpa ddov kai ri hic, ef déor, cvuBovdever 
, a 9 é “~ , ¢€ ‘ > 9 9 4 
perariberOa mpds Td npepaiws Brody. Kain pev andracis avrTn. Ta 
dé xara Oeay me A émitndeiws provdpnrat. Katwvav yap pyoe 


THyv wow wpordeicbdt OeGy, adpovriarovvray rijs Katouxias *"AOnvay 


? 
7 Ee Aevers, 


\ 
'P@E Tov, 


ry Tat 
1 * 


Vis Cony oIs 


a ee 


70€ § 9? 


Ovvyas TOV é 


aKToNwy, 


CY@Y Ere, 
to’ ay eLevpous ou Tov 
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IEIZOETAIPOS. ; 
Ovd” av pa Ala y’ evredbev “EEnnecribys. 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Oipou. 
MEIZ@ETAIPOS. 
Sv pev, © TAav, THY Odov TavTnv LOL. 
EYEAHIAHS. 
"HI Sewa va SéSpaxev ove Tav opvewr, 
‘O mivaxorraAns Piroxparns pEedayyoror, 
“Os tad” éfacxe vov dpacew rov Tnpea, 15 
Tov érod’, ds opvis eyever’ €x TOV opvewy ° 
Kamré8oro tov pev OappereiSou Trovrovi 
Konowov oBorod, ryvdedi tpuwBerov. 
Tw 8° ovx ap’ norny ovdev GAXo ARV Saxvew. 
Kai viv ti xéynvas ; €o0" Srrot xata Tov Tetpav —20 
‘Hyas ér’ aes ; ov yap eor’ evravéa tis 
“O8es. 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
Ovse pa Ai” evraiOa y atparos ovdapod. 
. EYEATIIARHS. 
"H 8 f xopwvn ris dod te A€yer sree ; 


WEISOETAIPOS. 
Ov > SN V4 ‘ , A ‘ 4 
v Tauta Kpwler ua Aia viv Te Kat TOTE. 
EYEATIIAH®S. 
Ti 8y A€yer Teoi THs 680d ; 
TIIEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ti 8° dAdo y’ 25 
Bpvxovo’ amédecOai dynot pou tous SaxtuXous ; 


"OPNIOEZS. 


EYEANIAHS. 
Ov Sewov ov SH’ éoriv nuas Seouevous 
"Es xopaxas edbeiy kai maperxevacpevous, 
"Ereita pn Eevpetv SvvacBas trav odov ; 
“Hycis yap, avdpes ‘ob wapovres ev \Oxo, 
Nooov vocotpev thy evavtiay axa * 
‘O pev yap av ove actos eto Biatera, 
“Hyeis Se hudg Kat yever Tipepevor, 
"Aotot pet’ actav, ov coBovvtos ovdevos 
"AverropecO” ex THs TaTpioos audoty Trodoiv, 

“ Aurny pev ov pucovvr’ éexelynv Thy trod 
To pn ov peyarny elvas puoe xevdaipova 
Kai waot xownv evarrotioa ypnpara. 

Oi pev yap obv rértuyes Eva pny’ 4 Sv0 
"Emit trav xpadav adove, ’APnvaias 8° aet 
"Emi trav Sucav dover ravra to Biov. 

Ava tavra rovde rov Badov Badivoper, 
Kavoiy 8° éyovre kai yutpav Kai puppivas = |: 
Travopeba Snrobvre térov amparypova, 
"Orrou xabidpubevre Svayevoiuel” av. 

— “O 8€ atenros vey éott Tapa Tov Typéa 
Tov éromra, wap’ éxeivou trubéabat Seoueva, 
Ei crov rovatrny elde rod 9 émrraro. 

NEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Ouros. 
EYEANIAHS. 
Ti éorw ; 
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HEISOETAIPOS. 
‘H xopavn pot wadat 
"Ave te dpater. 
EYEATIIAH®S. 

X@ Kodovs ovroot 50 
"Ava Kéxnvev ooeper Seucvis ti pos 
Koux 06” drras ove éatw evra” spvea. 
Evocpeda 8° avrix’, Hv trounowpev apodov. 

: NEISOETAIPOS. 

Arr’ olcé” 6 Spacov ; T@ oxerer Oeve Thy qeTpay. 


EYEATIIAHS. 
Yu Se ry xeparg y’, iv’ H Surdcwos 6 wWedos. 55 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
Zu 8 obv AO Korpov AaBov. 
EYEANIAHS. 
@ 


Tlavy y’, et Soxed. | 
ITai rai. 
MWEISOETAIPOS. 
/ f @ \ ¥ a ra 
Te Nevers, ovtos ; Tov &roma tat Kanes ; 
3 3 \ a tA > 9 A > n “ 
Ov avti tov trades o° exphy erorrol Kane ; 
EYEANIAHS. 
a , 

"Erorot. Tlowoets rot pe xomrew adls ad ; 


"Erorot. 


TPOXIAOS. 


4 @ 4 see “ S 
Tives ovroe ; tis 6 Bowv tov Secrorny; 60 


EYEAUIAHS. 
"Arroddov atrotporrate, TOD Yao pNparos. 


/ 


OPNIOES. 9 


TPOXIAOQO®. 
Oipot tadas, opviOoOnpa TovTwi. 


EYEATIIAHS. 
Obras te Seuvov ovde KaddNov Deve ; 


TPOXIAOS. 
’ Arroneia Bop. 
EYEATIIASS. 
"AXN’ ovK eopey avOparra. 
TPOXIAOS. 
Ti Sai ; 
EYEANIAHS. 
Trrodedias Eywrye, ArBuxov spveov. 65 
TPOXIAOS. 
Ovdev reyes. 
\ 
° EYEATIAHS. 


Kai pv épod ra mpos trodayv. 
TPOXIAOS. 
“O& Se Sn tis éeotiv Opyis ; ove Epeis ; 
WEIZOETAIPOS, 
"Emixeyodas éyaye Pactavxos. 
EYEATIIAHS. 
"Arap ov ti Onpiov mor’ el apos trav Bear ; 
TPOXIAOS. 
"Opis éywys Soddos. 
EYEATIIAHS. 
‘“Hrrn6ns tuvos 70 
" ANextpuovos ; 


~ 
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TPOXIAOS. 
Ovx, ard’ Gre wep 6 Seorrorns 
"Eros eyevero, Tote yeverOat mm’ nvéaro 
"Opuv, ty’ axodovOov Sidxovov tr’ x7. 
EYEANIAHS. 
a \ ¥v “ 4 4 
Acirat yap opvis Kat Staxovou Twos ; 
TPOXIAOS. 
Ores 9, dt, oluat, wporepov avOpwrrds trot av, 
Tore pev épa hayeiv apvas Padnpuxas 
Tpéyo mr advas eyo XaB@v To TpuPALor. 
a” E > > a a a \ a 
tvous 8 emOupet, Set Topuvns Kat yuTpas* 
4 > A 4 
Tpeyo mt Topuvny. 
EYEATIIAHS®. 
Tpoytdros Spyis ovroct. 
Olcé’ ovv 0 Spacov, & Tpoxine ; rov Seotrorny 
“Hyiv xarecov. 
TPOXIAOS, 
"AN aptins vn Tov Mia 
Eder xarapayov pupta Kat odppous tivas. 
EYEADIAHS®. 
Ld > 4 > 
Opws erreyerpov avrov. 
TPOXIAOS. 
Olsa pev cahas 
"Ort ayOécerat, spov 8 avrov obvex’ ereyepa. 
TIEIZ@ETAIPOS. 


a 4 > 3 I > e@ > 9% 4 4 
Kaxas ov ¥ atrodor, os  amrexrewas Seet. 


75 
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EYEATIAHS. 
/ Oipor xaxodainor, “@ KONOLES ML OlyeTaL 
‘Trro Tov S€ous. 
WMEISOETAIPOS. 
*Q Seir0TaTov cv Onpiov, | 
Acicas adynas Troy Kodotop ; | 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Eire pot, 
Sv Se THY Kop@vny oun adyjKas Katatrecv ; 
MEIZSOGETAIPOS. 
Ma Ai’ ove éywye. 
EYEATIIAHS. 
TIob yap eorw ; 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
’"A@erraro. 90 
_EYEATIABS. 
Ovr ap adjxas ° aye’, ws avdpetos el. 
ELOY. 
"Avowye rhv any, w e&édOw TOTE. 
EYEATIIAHS. 
°N “Hpaxnres, tovti ti tor éott Onpiov ; 
Tis n wrépwots ; Tis 6 tpumos THs Tpidodias ; 
ENOYF. 
Tives eiot p ot &nrovvres ; 
EYEATIAHS. 
Oi Swbdexa Devi 9 
Ettacw emitpinfat oe. 


~ 


w 
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ENIOY. 


a , 
Moy pe cxwirrerov 


‘Opavre ryv wrépwow ; 7 yap, @ E€vor, 


*AvOpwros. 
EYEANDIAHS®. 
Ov cod Katayedopev. 


EDOY. 


MEISOETAIPOS. 
To papos nuty cov yédowv paiveras. 
ENOY. 
Towadra pevror YohoxXens Avpaiveras 
> A , > N “ , * 
Ev tais tpaypdiaw ene tov Tnpéa. 


EYEADIAH®. 


Tnpevs yapel ov ; trotepov cpus }) Tans ; 


- EQDOYW. 
"Opus eyarye. 


EYEATIIAHS. 


> a 
AnrXa TOU; 


wa 


9 +f A \ , 
Kara cot trov ta trrepa ; 


ENOY. 
’ E€eppunxe. 


EYEATIIAHS. 


, ean 4 
ITorepov VITO VOTOU TLVOS ; 


ETO. 
¥ 2. “ \ n 4 ¥v 
Ovk, adXa Tov Yetwova TavTa TwpvEea 
TT repoppvet re xavbis Erepa dvoper. 


9 > , ‘ > 3 , 
A,X evtraroy pot, opw TW ecto” ; 


100 


105 
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EYEATIIAHS. 
No ; Spore. 
EDO. 
Tlodar@ 70 yevos 8’ ; 
EYEATIAHS. 
“OOev ai tpinpes at Kadai. 


ENOY. 
Mav nNacta ; 
| EYEATIAH®. 
Mana. Oarépov tporou, 
* Ann\acrd. 
. ENOY, 
Sreiperas yap tour éxet 110 
To omeépp ; 
EYEATIAH®2. 


. 9 on 
"Onéyov Snrav ay e& aypod raBors, 
ENIOY. 
TIpdryous Se 87 rob Seopeva Seip’ 7AOerov ; 
 BYEATIIAHS, 
Sot EvyyeveorOas Bovropeve. 
ENOY. 
Tivos wéps ; 
EYEATIIAHS. 
"Ort mpata pev 08’ avOpwrros, GoTep va, TOTE, 
Kdpyispiov apeiknoas, WoTEp Vw, TOTE, 115 
Kovr arrodidous eyaipes, orep vo, Tore * 
Elr adOis opviOwr perarrafas dior, 
2 
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Kaz ynv érerérov xai Oadarray ev Kucry, 

\ -no@ ¥ oe .¥ a. 
Kai trav, ocarep avOpwros doa tT opus ppovers 
Tair ov ixéras vw mpos oe Sevp adiypeba, 
Et tia rrodw dpacevas npiv evepov, 

"2 ? 9 A 4 
omrep otgupay eyKaTaxdujvas parbaxny. 
ENOY. 
"Erera peivo tov Kpavady tnreis trodu ; 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Meitoo pev ovdev, rpoadopwrépay Se vey. 
ENOYW. 
*"Apirroxpareiabas Syros el Snrav. 
EYEATIIAHG. 
"Eyo ; 
"Hricta* nai tov Sxeddov Boedvrtropa. — - 
* EDOY. 
Tlovav tw ovv Hdtot ay oixoir dv trodw ; 
® 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Y N , , > ”*# id 
Orrov Ta péeyiora Tpaypar en Toads’ 
"Emi thy Ovpav pou mpe@ Tis eMOw@v TaY hidwv 
Aéyou radi apos tov Atos TovAvprriou, 
"O 4 “\ ‘N “ ‘\ , 
TOS TAPETE MOL KAL GU Kal TA TaLdla 
Aovoapeva mpp* péddw yap éxtiay yapous - 
” ¥. , > as / 
Kaz pndapas ards trounons: et S¢ pn, 
Mn pos tore Enns, Gray éy@ TpaTTw KaKas. 
ETOY. 

“ f.. ‘4 , 2 A 

Ny Ava tadaitrapav ye Tpaypatwv epas. 


Ti Sait ov; 


125 


130 


135 


OPNIOES. 


TEISGETAIPOS. 
Towvrav épd Kayo. 
EHOY. 
Tivo ; 
TEISOETAIPOS.,° 
"Orov Evvavrav po. tabé Tis weurperat 
“Qowep adicnOeis rrados wpatov rarnp * 
Kanas yé pou tov viov, ® IrirnBovidn, 
Evpoy amiovt amo yupvaciou Nedoupevov 
Ovk éxvaas, ov mpoceiras, ov Tpoanyayou, 
Ovn apyirédnoas, dv euot Tatpixos pidos. 
ENOY. 
"2 Seiraxpiov,cv TaV KaKdv olwy Epas. 
"Atap éart y orrotay Neyerov evdaipwv Toms 
Tapa thy éepvOpav Oararrav. 
EYEATIIAH®. 
Otpor, pndayds 
“Hyiv ye rapa Oararrav, tv avaxiperas 
Krntip ayove’ gwbev 7 % ahamwia. 
“Edavnuxny S¢ roku exes jyiv ppacas ; 
ENIOY. 
Ti ov tov ’"Hretov Admpeov oixiverov 
"EXOcv0’ ; 
EYEATIIAHS. 
‘Orin vn Tous Oeovs, 8s ovn dav 


Bdervrropas tov Aempeov aro Medavbiov. 
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145 


150 
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ENOY. 
"AXN eloww Erepos rHs Aoxpidos ’Orouvriot, 
“Iva xpn Katouxeiv. | 
EYEADIAHS. 
- ~AAN sya ’Orobvties 
Ovx ay yevotyny ert 1 TANAVTD Ypucion. 
Ovros Se 89 tis €c8” 6 per Opviey Bios ; 155 
Zu yap ole’ axpiBas. 
ENOY. 
Ovk ayapus és Trav TpLBny* 
Od mpara pev Set Sav dvev Baravriov. 
EYEANIAHS. 
TIodAny xy adetres Tod Biou x BSyrav. 
EIoyY. 
Nepoyecba 8° ev xiprots Ta NevKa oncape 
Kai pupra xai pnxova Kat crcvpBpra. 168 
EYEATIAH®. 
“‘Tyeis pev dpa Gare vuudiv Biov. 
MNEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Dev dev : 
"H per’ evopd Bovrevp ev opviberv yever, 
Kai Suvapuy 1 yevoer ay, et wiBoicOe pot. 
EN1OY, 
Ti cot wiOwpecO’ ; 
TEISOETAIPOS. 
"O te widyobe; mpara pev 165 


N , - a / 
My trepirerecOe travtayy Kexnvores * 


OPNIGEZS. 


‘Qs robdr’ atipov rovpyov éoriv. Aurixa 

> a > ? aw ‘ Vd A ¥ 

Exet rap npiv rous tmreropevous hy épy, 

Tis dpvis ovros ; 6 Tedéas épet radi 

¥ y 3 4 ‘4 
AvOpwrros opyis actabunros reropevos, 

> / Ia 9 a 2 3 x a , 
Aréxpaptos, ovdev ovdetrror ev TavT@ pevov. 

ENOY. 

“ ‘Oy J 9 A , 
Nn tov “Avovvaor, ev ye papa tavtayi. 
Ti dy ovv rrowipev ; 

TEISOETAIPOS. 
Oixicate pilav trod. 
ENOY. 
Tlovay 8° dv oixicatpev SpviBes moduy ; 
WMEIZOETAIPO®S. 
¥ 9 , 3 . 
Annes, @ oKatoTaToy Elpnws Eros, 
Breyov Karo. 
ETOY. 
Kai 8) Brere. 


ee 


NEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Bere viv advo. 
EOY. 
Brerw. 
NEIZOETAIPOS. 
Tlepiaye tov tpayndov. 
EDOY. 
Ny Aia, 


’ Arronavoopal tt 8°, et Siactpadyjoopas 
Q* c 
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170 
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HEISOETAIPOS, 
El8es vt; 


ENOYF. 


Tas vedéNas ye Kat TOY oUpaver. 
pa / 


HNEIZGETAIPOSE. 
Ovy ovros obv Sirou ’otiv opvibwv Toros ; 
ENOY. 
II odos ; tiva tporov ; 


NEIZOETAIPOS. 
@ ¥ , 
Neorrep eitroe Tus TOTS. 
“Orin Se wodetras TodTo nat Siépyeras ° 
“Arravta, Sua TovTO ye KaNetTaL Viv Todos * 
"Hy 8 oixionre tovro xat doatnO’ drag, 
"Ex Tov Too TOUTOY KEKANGETAL TOMS. 
@Y 2 > ¥ > 3 c ‘ a ij 
ot apger avOparwy wey aotrep TapvoTrO”, 
Tous &° av Oeous aroneire Mu Myre. 
ENOY. 
ITas ; 
TMEIZOETAIPO®. 
"Ev péow Syrovbev anp éots yas. 


“Ft 


Ei@’ @orrep nyeis, Hv téevas Bovropcba 
TIv008e, Bowwrovs SioSov airoupeba, 

Obras, Srav Oicwow dvOpwror Geois, 

"Hy pn dopov dépwow vpiv ot Geol, 

Ava rijs wedews THS GdNoTpias Kai TOU ydous 
Tay pnpiov thy xvicav av &sadpycere, 


180 


185 


190 
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EOY. ’ 
"Tov tov: - 195 
Ma ynv, pa trayidas, pa veheras, pa Sixrva, 
M7 yo vonpa Koprpdrepov HKxovad Te ° ; 
“Dor av xarouxiforus pera cod Thy oA, 
Et Evv8oxoin toicw addow opveoss. 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
Tis av ovp To pay avrois Sunyjoatro ; 
ETIOY. 
xv. = 200 
"Eyo yap avrous BapBapous svras mpo Tod 
"Ediéaka thay gpovny, Evvay tod xpovov. 
TNEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Tlas Sir ay avrous Evyxaneceas ; ° 


ENOY. 


Aecupi yap éuBas avtixa wan és ray doypny, 

¥ » 9 , NS oo 8 9 , 

Evert aveyeipas thy eyny andova, 205 
Kanovpev avrovs: ot S¢ vay tod hOeyparos 
3 , 3 4 7 4 ° 
Euvrrep eraxovawot, Oevoovras Spopq. 

. MIEIZS@ETAIPOS. 

QQ dirrar’ opvidwr ov, pn vuv Errabt 


"AXN avtiBorO o’, ay ws TaxiotT és THY Aoxypny 


"EoBawve xavéeyeipe ryv anddva. 210° 
ENOY. 


7 , / a \. o@ 
Ave cuvvope pot, Tavoas, pev UTvou, 


a ‘\ , a 
Avoov S€ vopous icpav Suver, 
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Obs §1a Oetov orcparos Opyveis, 
Tov euov Kai cov rrodvdaxpuv “Irv 
"Enrerlopevn Stepois médeowv 215 
Tévuos Eoubijs - 
Kaéapa yopel Sia pudroKopou 
Miraxos yo mpos Avs Spas, 
"Iv 6 xpuvcoxopas BotBos axovev 
Tois cois edéyous avtupaddXwv 220 
"Enedavroderov hopusyya, Seay 
"Ternoe opus * 
Ava 8 abavaroy ctopatwv yapet 
Rupdovos ono 
Ocia paxdpwy ododvyn. 225 
(Auvred.) * 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
7 Zed Bacired, tod POeyparos rovpviBiov ° 
Olov xarepeditwooe THY ASxpnv Srnv. 


EYEATIIAHS. 
Odros. ° 
MEISOETAIP@S. 
Ti éorw ; 
EYEATIIAHS. 


Ov ciwrnjce ; 
HMEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Ti Sai; 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Otroy permdciv ad wapackevatera. 230 


OPNIOEY. 21 


ENOY. 
*"Evorororomromomromroromrot, 
on 9S 78 2 VY FF VN GF AN 
Iw tw, ire iT@ tT ITw 
a a Aa , 
"Ire tus ode TOV Eyedv GpoTrTépo ° 
7 > 2 4 td / 4 
Ooot T evaeTropous aypoikwy yuas 
4 , 
Nepecbe, pura pupia xpiBotparyev 235 
2 TTEppoNoryov TE yan 
‘N , ‘ @4 “ 
Tayv treropeva, parOaxny lévta ynpuv* 
A > 3 s 
Oca 7 ev Groxt Sapa 
a > A 
Badov aydititryBited’ ode Nerrov 
“Héopéva ova + 240 
“ \ “ a A A “ tA 
To TLO Tw TO TLO TLO TLO TLO° 
g” > ¢ a \ , 2 AN A 
Oca 6 vpov Kata Kirous emi Kiccov 
, X 
Kyrabeos vopov exer, 
, > 4 , a 
Ta te Kat opea, Ta TE KOTWoTpaya, Ta Te Kop"apo- 
, 
gaya, 
> 7 tA \ >] b ] ‘4 
Avucarte mweropeva mpos eav aoway* 245 
“ “ } 
Tpworo tpioro toro pié ° 
ao ny? a > 4 
Ot 6° édeias trap avravas ofvaTopous 
9 , b 9 , a 4 
Epridas cared’, ca tT evdpecous ys ToToUs 
4 a ' a ee ee a 
Eyere Xeyova t epoevra Mapafovos, 
M . 
Opvis re mWrepotroiKtdos 250 
3 A > A 
Arrayas atrayas. 
@ 9 9 , 4 
Ny + ei wovtiov olSua Baracons 
> a A 
Pina pet adxvoverot worTarat, 
nao t ~ “\ 4 
Aevp ite wevoopevot Ta vewrEpa, 


Tlavra yap evOaSe dor’ abpoitopev 255 
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Oiwvarv tavaodeipav. 
"He yap TLS Spipus mpéaBus, 
Kawos youn, 
Kawav épyov ey YELPNTTS. 
"AAN it és Aovyous drravta, 260 
Aecvpo Sevpo Sevpo Sevpo. ) 
Toporopotoporoporié€. 
KixcxaBav xixxcaBav. 
ToporoporoporopomMaAst. 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 

“Opas tw dpuw ; 

EYEATIIAHS. 

Ma. tov ’ArroNXA@ ‘ye bev ops —-2%6B 
Kaitos xéeynva y’ eis Tov ovpavov Brerwv. 
"AdAws ap’ ottro, ws our’, és THY NOXpND 
"EpBas erate, yapadpiov pipovpevos. 


@OINIKOTITEPOS. 
Topoti£ toporté. 
IWEIZOETAIPOS. 
*"Qya0’, adda youtooi Kai 87 Tis Opis épyeras. 270 
EYEATIIAHS. 
Ny Ai’ opus Sra. Tis mor’ eotiv ; Ov dimou taas ; 
TIEIZOETAIPOS. 


e > a , a, y e , 
Outos avtos vev dpacet* Tis EaTW OpVLs OUTOGL ; 
ENOY. 
> / > @ e ayrve a oF 
Odros ov Tav 7Oddwv Tavd’ wv opab’ vps get, 


"ANXa Aupvaios. 
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IEIZOETAIPOS. 
BaBai, wares ye xat pouvixvovs. 
ELOY. 
Eixotos* nat yap dvou aut@ y éorti powsxomrepos. 275 = * 
EYEANIAHS. 
Otros, @ o€ ToL. 
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ATTEAOS A. 
IIod ov 'ort, Tod Tov Tov ort, TOU Tov Tov ott, 
qrou 1115 
Tod TWewaO€raipés eotiv dpxov ; 
IMEIZS@OETAIPOS. 
Ovroot. 
ATTEAO® A. 
"Ek@xodopunrai cot to Tetxos. 
HEISOETAIPO®S. 
Ev reyes. 
ATTEAQ? A. 
KadMortov épyov Kat peyadorperéatarop * 
“Nor av érave pev TIpokevidns 6 Koprracevs 


Kai Qeoyevns evavriw Sv’ dpyare, 1120 
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"Ire imovtov péeyebos Saov 6 Soupios, 
‘Y7rd tov wAaToUs ay TapedacaiTny. 
MEIZOETAIPOS.| 
‘Hpaxness. 
ATTEAO®S A. 
Te 83 a 6 9 ‘ N > «+ 9 ¥> 3 3P 
o S€ Kes EoTL Kal yap E“eTpHT aUT eyo, 
“Exarovropoyuiop. 


HMEISGETAIPOS. 
° Tecedov, rod paxpous. 


Tives @xoddpnoay avro THAtKoUTOVE ; 

ATTEAOS A. . 
"Opvibes, ovdets GAXOS, ovK Airyurrtos 
ITAwOodepos, ov NuOoupyos, ou TEKT@Y TapHy, 
"AAN avrdyetpes, Gore Oavpatew eye. 
"Ex pev ye ArBuns Feov ws Tpiopvpias 
Tépavot, Oepedious KaTatreTrwxviat niBovs. 
Tovrous 5° érixifov ai xpéxes Tois puyyeow. 
"Erepou 8’ erdvOorotovy mredapyot puptos * 
*T8wp 5’ eddpovv Katwbev és Tov dépa 
Oi yapadpiot Kai TaAXa TroTape opved. 

TIEISOETAIPOS. 

’"Esndodopovy 8 avroics tives ; 

ATTEAOS A. 

. "Epwdi0t 

Ackavatcn. 


TEIZGETAIPOS. 
Tov Se awnddv eveBadrXovto Tas } 


| 11% 


1130 


1135 


OPNIGOEZ. 


ATTEAOQOS A. 
Toit, dyad’, eLevpnto Kai copwrarta ° 
Oi yives UrrotuTrrovTes WoTEp Tals Apass 
"Es Tas Nexavas eveBadXov avrov Tow Todoi. 

TIEIZG@ETAIPOS. 

Ti Sara modes dy ovx dv épyacaiaro ; 

AYYTEAOS A. 
Kai vn Ai’ ai viprrai ye repueloopevas 
"EmdwOogdpovv > avw Se tov tmayoryea 
"Enérovr’ éyovaas xatorw, aomep Tratdia, 
Tov mndov ev Tos oTopacw at yendoves. 

WEIZOETAIPOS. 

Ti Sra picOwrovs adv ere puaOotro tis ; 
Dep’ idw, ri Sai; Ta fvrswa rob retyous tives 
Arreipyacavr ; 

ATTEAOS A. 

"Opvibes Hoay réroves 

Nopwrator redexavres, od Trois puyyerw 
"AmereXexnoay Tas wudas* Fv 8’ 6 Krumos 
Avtav redexavtov Borep ev vaurnyig. 
Kai viv drravr’ éxeiva rervNwtas TrvdaLs, 
Kai BeBaravwras cai pudratteras KiKro, 
"Eqodeverat, xwSwvodopeitat, mavrayi 


Puraxai xabeorhxact Kai dpverwpiat 
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"Ev rotate rupyos. "AN éyo pev arotpéywv — 1156 


"Arrovipouas: ov 8’ avros #8n Tadra Spa. 
7* 
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XOPOS. 
O&ros, ri rroveis ; "Apa Oavpates Ere 
Otrw ro TELYOS EXTETELYLOTAL TayU ; 
. WEISOETAIPO®S. 
Ni} tous Beous eyarye* nai yap afvov* 
“Ioa yap adnOas paiverai jor ypevdecw. 1160 
"AXN’ Be durak yap trav exeiMev ayyedos 
"Eodei mpos nyas Sedpo, muppiyny Brerov. 
ATTEAO®S B. 
"Tov tov, tov iow, tov iov. 
IEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ti ro wWpaypa Tout ; 
ATTEAO®Z B. 
Aeworara rrerovOapev. 
Tév yap Seay tis dptt Tov Tapa ToD Avws 1165 
Ata Tév TUNaY Eicetar’ Eis TOV aépa, 
Aabav xodovovs pidaxas juepocKorrous. 
NEIZSOETAIPO®S. 
"QQ Sewvov Epyov nai oyérAov eipyacpevos. 
Tis trav Oeav ; 
ATTEAOS B. 
Ovx iopev* Bre 8’ elye wrepa, 
Tovr’ toper. 
HMEIZOETAIPO®S. ; 
Ovxovy Sira mepurddous Expy == ss 970 
Tlépapas war’ avrov evbus ; 


OPNIOES. . 9 


ATTEAO®S B. 
° "AXN’ erreupapev 
Tptcpupious iepaxas irmorokeras, 
Xwpei Se was rus dvvyas Hryxvdwpevos, 
Kepyvys, TpLopYNs: yer, cupwdss, aeTos ° 
“Popn Te Kat wrepoiot Kai pofnpacw 1175 
AiOnp Sovetras tod eod Syroupevov * 
Kaor’ ov paxpay arrodev, add’ evravOa tov 
"H8n ’otiv. 
; WMEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ovxoiv odevddvas Set NapPavew 

Kai rota: yapes Seipo was irnperns * 
Tokeve, trate, adevdovnv Tis pot Sora. 1180 

XOPO%. 

Srpoti. 
TloXepos alperat, TONELOS ov dares 
TI pes éé xai Oeovs. "Adda purartte sas 
"Aépa repwepedov, Ov “EpeBos eréxeto, 
My ce AdOn Ody Tis TavTy Teper * 


"Ape: Se was KuKdw oxorav * *, 1185 

‘As eyyus 75n Saipovos medapciou 

Aivns wrepwros pOoyyos e&axoverat. 
OEIZOETAIPO®S. 

Aitrn ov @ot moi Trot wéres ; Mev’ fovyos, 

¥ , 3 , > oA an? > 7 A 4 

Ey arpeuas* avrov orn * emioyxes tou Spopov. 

Tis ef; Io8arn; Acyew expny omer trot’ el, 1190 
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IPIs. 
Tlapa trav Seay eywye tev ’Odvpriov. 
WEIZSOETAIPOS. 
"Ovopa Sé aot Ti éatt, TAOLOY, 7) KUVA ; 
IPI. 
"Ipis tayxeia. 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
TIdpandos, 4) Sadapuvia ; 
IPI. 
Ti S€ tovTo ; 
NEIZOETAIPOS. 
Tavrnvi tis ov Evdrmpperas 
"Avamrapevos Tpiopyxos ; 
IPIS. 
"Epe ovddpperat ; 
/ 9 9 \ N “ / 
Ti wot €oTL TOUTL TO KAKOD ; 
WMEISOETAIPOS. 
~ > 7 , 
Oipwfer paxpa. 
IPI. 
“Arorov ye TovTi Tpaypya. 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
Kara rotas vdas 
9 b “ wn“ 9 ld 
Eionnrbes es To TEvyos, @ puapwrarn ; 
IPI. 
Ovn ol8a pa Ai’ éywye xara rotas Tuas. © 
| IEIZOETAIPOS. 
"Hxovoas avris otov eipwveveras ; 
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II pos tous xodotapyous mpoondbes ; Ov reyets ; 
Lppayid’ eyes Tapa TOV Tedapyav ; 


IPT. 
Ti to Kaxov ; 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
Our éraBes ; . 
IPIS. 


“Tryuaivers pe ; 
TEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ovdse cvpSorov 
’EméBanev opvibapyos ovdeis oot trapav; . 
IPI. 
Ma Ai’ ove epouy’ eméBadev ovdeis, @ mere. 1205 
| IEIZ@ETAIPOS. ) 
Karrevra 870° oft ovwmrn Svameéres 
Ava THs TodEws TIS adAOTPias Kat TOU YaouS ; 
, IPI. 
Tloia yap adn xen weéreabas tous Jeous ; 
ITEIZSGETAIPOS. 
Ove oida pa Ai’ gywye* rHde wev yep ov. 
’ ASieisde Kas vov. ” Apa y olcba rovd >, Ort 1210 
Atxaorat’ dv Anpbcica racav ‘Ipidov 
"AreBaves, ei THs akias ervyyaves ; 
IPI. 
"AXX’ abavards cip. 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
"AA Suws ay aréBaves. 
K 
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Acwerata yap tot metcoperO’, enor Soxel, 
Ei rév pev @rwv apyoper, vpeis 8’ ot Beot 1215 
’Axodactaveite, xovdérm yvuocecO’ Ste 
"Axpoareov vpiv ev wéper TOV KPELTTOVOY. 
Dpdcov S€ roi pot, TH TTEpuye Tot vavoTONELs ; 
IRI. 
"Eye ; pos avOparovs métopas Tapa Tod maTpos 
Dpacovoa Ovew Trois "Oruprrios Oeois 1220 
Mnroodayew Te BovOdbrows er éaxapass 
Kunoay 7’ ayuas. 
TEISOETAIPOS. 
Ti ov réyers 5 Totots Bevis ; 
IPI. 
Tloiowcw ; ‘Hyiv, trois ev ovpave Beois. 
TEISOETAIPO2?. 
Bcoi yap vpeis ; . 
_ IPIS. 
Tis yap éat adros Deas ; 
IEIZSOETAIPO®?. 
"Opvibes avOparroyst viv eiow Oeot, 1285 
Ofs Ouréov avtous, dAXa pa Ae’ ov Te Ati. 
IPIS. 
"2 pape pape, wn Gedy Kiver ppevas 
Aewds, Srras pon cov yevos javwdeOpov 
Atos paxédr(n Trav avactpeyrn Aixn, | 
Auyvus 8& cdpa Kat Sopov wepirtuyas 1230 
Karaibaraon cov Arxvpvias Borais. 


OPNIOEZ. 


MEIZSOETAIPO®. 
“Axovoov afrn: wave Tov Taphacpatov 


"Ex atpéua. Pep’ idw, rorepa Avdov } Spvya 


Tavti NEyouca popponurrea Bas doxKeis ; 
"Ap olaO’ dru Zevs et pe AvTHoEL Tepa, 
Mé)aOpa pev avrod Kai Sopous ’ Audiovos 
KaraiOadwow trupddépoicw aerois, 
Tlepapo Se trophupiwvas és Tov ovpavoy 
¥ > 9 b ) / a) 3 ; 
Opus er aurov, Tapdadas evnupevous, 
TTheiv éEaxocious tov apiOpov ; Kat & wore 
Ets Ilopdupiav avr@ wapéoxe mpaypara. 
XN 9 ¥ , a 4 
Su 8” et pe AvINoELs TL, THS Svaxcvou 
TIparns avateivas to oxédy Stapnpid 
Thv "Ipw avrny, date Oavpate darws 
Oita yépov Sv orvopas TprewBorov. 
IPIS. 
Atappayeins, & pen, avrois pnuacw. 


NWEIZOETAIPOS. 


Ovk arocoBnces ; Ov raxyews; Evpak warat. 


IPI3.— 
3 A 
H pnp ce ravoe ris BBpews ovpos TaTnp. 
HMEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Oipor tadas. Ovxouv érépwoe rrerowevn 


lA a ; a 
KaraOadwces tav vewrepwy tive ; 


XOPO3%. 
*Avriotrpopy. 
’AtroxexAnxayev Suoryevets Oeous 
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Myxeére thy éunv Svarepay trod, 
Myo tw’ iepcOvrov ava Samedov ere 
T78e Bpotov Oeotot wéutrew Kamvov. 
WQEIZSO@ETAIPOS. 
4 \ , \ S ‘ S 
Aewov ye Tov KnpuKa Tov Tapa Tous Bporous 
e] 4 9 4 , 4. 
Ovyopevor, es pndetrote voorncet Tat. 
KHPY. 
°Q Tlacbérarp’, & paxaps, & codorare, 
°Q Kreworat, & copatat’, & yrabupwrare, 
"2 tpicpaxdpe, & Kataxédevoor. 
TIEISOETAIPOS. 
Ti ov rEyes ; 
KHPYd. 
Yrepavy ce ypvo@ Tede codias ovvera 
Srehavovar Kai Tyswow ob tavres Neg. 
TWEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Adyouar. Ti 8’ obras of New Tisdat pe ; 
KHPY4&. 
*Q Kreworarny aiPépiov oixioas modu, 
Ov ola” Sony tysny rap’ avOpwrrow dépet, 
td O > 9 ‘ A 5 A , ¥ 
gous T epactas THade THS Ywpas eyxets. 
. “ “ > 7 , \ 
TI piv pev yap oixicas oe rnvde Thy Tow, 
’EXaxwvopavouy aravres avOpwrrot Tore, 
3 ; > 4 2d¢7 bf 4 
Exopov, ereivov, eppuTov, ecwKxpaTov, 
Sevtarn’ edopovy: vyvi 8’ wrootpéyavres av 
3 “ , 9 e N A e A 
OpviBopavovor, travra 8° ume THs ndovys 


A 4 y¥ 3 7 
TTovovow arep opvibes expipovpevot, 
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IIparov pev evOus mavres e& evvis dua 
’"Exrérov®” gwOev daorep jpeis eri vopon * 
Kamer’ dp dua xarnpav és ta BiSda- 
Eir’ arevéyovr’ evravda ta Wndioparta. 1275 
’ApviBopavovy 3’ ovrw wepupavas Bore nat 
TIo\Xotow opviwv ovopar’ hv Keipeva. 
Tlép8:£ pev els xarndos avouatero 
Xores, Mevirrg 8 hv xeuboy TOUVOpA, 
Orowvrip 5 oparpov oun exo Kopag, 1280 
Kopudds Pidowneet, xvaronnt Ocoyever, 
*IPis Avxoupyy, Xaipepovre vurerepls, 
D>» upaxoaiy Se xirra* Medias 8° éxet 
"Opruk éxaelTo* Kal yap Qeev dptuys 
Tro otupoxerou Thy Kehadny TeTANypEvy. 1285 
*Héov 8’ imo pidopuiPias rravres wérn, 
"Orrov yedidav fv Tis ewrrerroumpern 
*H wnveroy 4 ynv tis ) twepvotepa 


A 4 A “ ‘ “ a 
H WTEPUYES, 9) WTEPOV Th KAt CO ptXxpov Tpoony. 


Tovadra pev taxeiBev. “Ev 5€ cot réyo° 1290 
"Hfovo’ éxeiBev Seipo rreiv } puprot ° 


ITrepa@v Seopevor kat tpoTav yapnpaveyev * 
@ ry an 3 , a f 
Nore wrepav cot tots erroixots Set trobev. 
WMEISOETAIPOS. 
Our dpa pa Ai’ jyiv & epyov éatavat. 
"AN os TayLoTa ov pev lav Tas appLyous 1295 
Kai rovs xodpivous dmravras éwrindn Wrepav 
Mavys S¢ deperw pot Oupate ta mrepa* 
8 


¢ 
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2 ‘N 
"Eyo 8° exeivay ‘Tous mpoatovras Sefopar 


XOPOS. 
Zrpopy. 
Tayv © dy awokvavopa Tay TOAW 
Kanot tts avOparrwr. 
- HEIZTOETAIPO?. 
Tvxn povov mpocein. 
XOPO2Z. 
Karéyovot 5° épwres €uas Toews. 
WEIZOETAIPO?. 
Oarrov dépew Kedevo. 
XOPO®. 
Ti yap ovK eve TAUTY 
Kanov avdpi peroucev ; 
Sodia, IIc6os, apBpoora Xapires, 
To Te THs ayavodpovos ‘Hovyias | 
Evapepov mpdcwrrov. 
HEISOETAIPOS. 
‘As Braxixas Staxoveis - 
Ov Oarrov éyxovnces ; 
XOPOZ. 
"Ayriotpopy. 
PDeperw xanabov TaXU TiS TTEPAY, 
Sov 8 adbis eEcppay 
Tuprov ye tovrov wdi. 
ITavy yap Bpadus éoti Tus @oTrEp OVOS. 
MEISOETAIPO3?. 
Mavijs yap éote Sethos. 


1300 


1305 


1310 


1315 


OPNIGEZ. 


XOPO®%. 

- “ “ “ a 
vu S€ Ta wrepa wpatov 
Aiabes tade xoope * 

4 43> e a U ‘ N 
Ta te povoly opov Ta Te wavTina Kat 
Ta Oararre. “Ereta 5 drws ppovipws 

¢ ¥ > © A / 

IIpos avép opav mrepwceis. 
, TQEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ov rot pa Tas Kepyvndas Ett aod oxnoopas, 
Otros opav ce Sedov dvra Kat Boadur. 
TATPAAOTIAS. 
Tevoipiay aeros inpureras, 
‘Qs ay rrotabeiny umep atpuyérou yprav- 
KaS em oloua ALpvas. 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
"Eouxev ov ypevdayyerns ely’ ayyeXos. 
¥ ‘ ef > ‘ , 
Aiéwy yap 66 Tis aerous mpocépyeras. 
IATPAAOLAS. 
AiBot - 
Oun éotw ovdev Tov mérec Oar yuKUTEpoD ° 
3 a 7 ¥ a > ( 
Epo & eywye Tov ev opyiow vopwv. 
"OpviOopave yap xai méTopat, Kai Bovropat 
Oixety e0” tuav, carvOupe Tov vopwv. 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
Tlotwv vopwv ; TIodXot yap opvidwv vopos. 
NATPAAOIA®. 
Tldvrev: pardiota & Ste xandov vopiteras 


‘ 7 na ¥ N , 
Tov TATEPa TOL OopVicg by ayxew Kat OaKvety. 
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MEISOETAIPOS. 
Kai vn Ac’ avdpeiov ye wavy vopivoper, 
“Os av memrrnyn Te 0& VEOTTOS OV 
$ NY) TOV TATEPA VEOTTOS WY. 
QATPAAOIAS. 
Ata tavra pevros Seip avorxiabets éyw 
M 3 A “ tA “ V4 > ¥ 
Ayyew emtOup@ Tov TaTépa Kal TAVT EXELD. | 
NEISOETAIPOS. 
"ANN Eotiy Npiv Tota Spvicw vopos 
TIanawos ev tais Tov redapyav KupBecw * 
Kardy ¢ > 6 méedapyos 2 , 
TY O TATNP O TENAPYOS EXTTETNTLMOUS | 
, tf ‘ A / 
IIavras trounon Tous Tredapyions Tpépwr, 
Aei tous veottous Tov TaTépa Tad Tpéderv. 
DATPAAOIAS. 
’ ArréXNavoa Tap av vn Ac’ erOwv evbadi, 
Eimrep yé pot xat rov twatépa Booryreov. 
IMEIZSOETAIPOS. a 
Ovdev 7. *Esrednrrep yap 7HrOes, & pére, 
Evvous, rrepaow o wotrep spy opdavor. 
Sot 8’, & veavion’, ov kaxas vroOncopa, 
"AN oldzrep avros Euabov Ste Trais y. Xv yap 
Tov pev warépa pn turte* tavrnvdt NaBwv 
“ 4 “ e oN “ A 3 / 
Inv mrepyya, Kas Tovti TO TAnKTpov BarEpa, 
Nopicas adextpuovos yew Tovds odor, 
Dpovpet, oTparevou, pc Bodopav oavrTov pede, 
Tov watép éa Sqv: add eredn payipos él, 


Ei ; e 7 3 a 3 ra 4 
LS TaTTt PERKNS QATTOTTETOVU, KAKEL PaXxyovu. 
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x 


TIIATPAAOIAS. 
Ny Tov Atovucor, eb yé por Soxeis Neryery, 
Kai reicopai cou. 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
Nowy ap ees vn Aia. 


KINHZIAS. 
Avarreropas 87 mpos “Oduparov wrepvyecos Koudass * 
II gropas §’ odov @dXoT er AdNav ped€ov 1360 
MEISOETAIPOS. 


Tovri to wpayya popriou Setras wrepav. 
KINHSIAS. | 
"AdoBo hpevi owpati te véeay edbérav 
TWEIZOETAIPOS. 
"AotratoperOa dirvpwov Kivyoiav. 
Ti Sevpo eda cv KvANOV ava KUKNOV KUKXEIS ; 
LO KINHSIA3. 
"Opvis yevér bas Bovropuas 1965 
AwyudOoyyos andav. 
WQEIZOETAIPOS. 
Tlavaas perpdav, adr 6 te reyes etir€ pot, 
KINHZIAS. 
‘Tro cov mrepwbeis BovrAopat petapatos 
Avarrrépevos é TOV vepedav xawas raBeiv 
"AepoSovnrous Kai viboBodous dvaBonXds. 1370 
WEIZSOETAIPOS. 
"Ex tov vepedav yap av tis avaBoras raBot ; 
8* L 
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-KINHSIAS. 

, a 9 > a ao! e 4 
Kpéparas pev ovv evrevbev nav n TEXvn. 
Tév SiOvpapBov yap Ta Aapmpa yiryveras 
> 4 s “ 4 ‘N , 
Apia Twa Kal oKOTLA Kal KYavavyea 
Kai wrepoSévyta: ov 8 KAvwv eloes TAXA. 1375 

MEISOETAIPOS. 
Ov S47 éywrye. 
KINHSIAZ. 
Ny tov ‘Hpaxdéa ov ye. 
@¢ “ / ‘ “ 97 
Arravra yap Svetpt cor Tov aepa , 


ElgwnXa werewav 


AiBepodpopory 
Otwvav tavaodeipav. 1380 
NEISOETAIPOS. 
Now. 
KINHZIAS. 


Tov ddrddpopov ddapevos 
@ 9 9 # a 7] 
Ap avépwv mrvoaict Bainv. 
MWEIZOETAIPOS. 
Nz N ne? 2 ; \ , 
n tov Ai 4 ‘yw cov KataTravow Tas TvOGS. 
KINHSIAZ. 
T “ s ; , \ eq / 
‘OTE [EV VOTiAaY OTELYwV TpOS OOO?, 
\ b ) 9 “a 
Tore 8 av Bopéa capa trerafov 1385 
"Anripevov ailepos avrXaxa Téuvev. 
Xapievra Y: @ mpea Bor , egodigw Kal coda. 
TIEISOETAIPO®S. 
O 3 “ “ 4 4 , 
v yap av Xaipers TrEpodovyTos yevopuevos ; 


OPNIOES. 


KINHSIA®. 
Tauri tretoinxas roy KuxdodiSacKanor, 


“Os ratou pudais repyuaynros eu aéi ; 
WMEISOETAIPOS. 
Bovre SiSaoxew xat rap npiv ovv pevev 
Aecwrpodiby yopov metopevwy opvéewy 
Kexporida purr ; 
KINHSIAZ. 
Karayendas pov, diros el. 
"AN obv eywy’ ov mavcopat, TOUT tcO’ Srt, 
TIpiv ay wrepwOeis Svadpape tov aépa. 
SYKOPSANTHS. 
"OpviOes tues 018’ ovdev Exovtes mrepotroixiAdl, 
Tavucimrepe trovkida yedb01 ° 
HEISOETAIPO®S. 
Toutt To xaxov ov pavrov eFeypnyopev. 
"OS ad puvupitwy Sevpd ris mpocépyerat 
ZYKO®SANTHS. 
Tavucimrepe Trouwina par’ avbus. 
TEIZG@ETAIPOS. 
_ Es Ooipariov ro cxodov adew por Soxei, 
AciaOau 8’ gorxev ovx Odiyov yerdovev. 
ZYKOPANTHS. 
Tis 6 wrepdy Seip’ eati Tous adixvoupevous ; 
TEIZOETAIPOS. 
‘O08 wapecti: add’ Srov Set yon Neyer. 
ZYKO@®ANTHS. 
Hrepav rrepav Sei> wn vn ro Seutepoyr. 
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TEIZOETAIPO®S. 
Mov evOu IedAnvns mérecOat Scavoei ; 
ZYKO@P@ANTHS. 
Ma Ai’, adda KANTHp ie VyTLMTLKOS 
Kai cvxodayrns, 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
"QQ paxdpre THs TexUNS. 
ZSYKO@®ANTHS. 
Kai mpayparodipns. Eira déopas mrepa rAaBov 
Kvxr trepicoBeiv tas modes Kadoupevos. 
HEISOETAIPOS. 
‘Yrro wrepuyov Ti TpocKkadel copwrepov ; 
SYKOPANTHS. 
Ma Ai’, ar iy’ ot AnoTad ye pH AVTrOCE pe, 
Mera trav yepaver 7’ exeiOev avaywpo trary, 
Avo’ Eppatos TrodNas Kataterwxas StiKas. 
TEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Tovti yap epyater ou ToUptyov ; Euré po, 
Neavias @v cvxodhavteis tous Eévous ; 
SYKOGANTHS. 
Ti yap 7aOw ; = Xxamwrew yap ove eriotapat. 
TIEISOETAIPOS. 
"AAN éotw Erepa vn Ai’ Epya cadpova, 
"Ad av Siabqy avdpa ypyv tocovrovi 
"Ex tov Sixatov pardov h Sixoppaceir. 
SYKOSANTHS. 
"2 Satpove, un vovOerer pw’, AAG Irépou. 


1410 


1415 


1420 
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HWEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Nov tot Neyor wrepe@ ce. 
ZYKO@®@ANTHS. 
Kai was ay doyous 
*"Avdpa TWTEpwrElas av; 
HEISOETAIPOS. 
Ilavres trois Noyots 

" Avamrepoovras. 

ZYKOSANTHE. 

ITavres ; 
NEISOETAIPOS. 

Ove axjxoas, 

Oray Xeywou ob TaTépes ExadaToTE 1425 
Tois pecpaxtous ev Tovae Koupeiots TaAdé ; 
Aewas yé pou To peipaxiov Avrpedms 
Aéyov avertépwoxey 00’ imrnrateiv. 

‘O &€ ris Tov avTod dnow eri tpaypoia 
"Averrtepia bat Kai werotna0as Tas ppevas. 1430 
ZYKOSANTHS. 
Adyouot Tapa Kas TTEPOUVTAL ; 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
Oyu eyo. 
‘Yrro yap Aeyov 6 vous Te pweTewpilerat 
"Emaiperat t avOpwres. Otto Kai a eyo 
"Avatrrepooas BovrAopas ypnaotois Aovous 
Tpeypas mpos épyov vdptpov. 
ZYKO@®ANTHS. 
"ANN ov BovrAopat. 1435 
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MEIZSGETAIPOS. 
Ti Sai trocnoes ; 
ZSYKOSANTHE. 
To yevos ov KaTacxuva. 
a e 4 a 3 / 
ITazrirwos 0 Bios cuxodavreiy eore j00. 
"AAG  répou pe Taxeot Kat Kovpots TTEpots 
er/ Py A eon ‘ / 
Tépaxos, 4 Kepyvndos, ws av tous Eevous 
Kandecdpevos, Kar EYKEKANKOS evadi, 
Kar ad rérwpas radu exeice. 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
Mavave. 
€ \ , . CA A > a 4 
NS Reyes * Grras av adrnen Sucnv 
*"EvOabde rpiv few 6 Evos. 
ZYKOPANTHE. 


WEIZOETAIPO®S. 


¥ b Q a A ‘ >» 3 +) 9 4 
KarreO” o ev wre Sedpo, ov 8 exeio av areret 


e , \ r > > r 
Aprracopevos Ta yYpnuaT avToU. 


ZYKOPANTHS. 


TIavr’ éyes. 


BeéuBixos ovdev Siadepew Set. 


TIEIS@ETAIPO®S. 
Mavéavo 


“ y¥ “ Aq tf 
BéuBuca> xai pny éore pot vy tov Ala 
r , 
KavnXtora Kopxupaia TOWAUTL TTEpa. 


ZSYKOPANTHSE, 
Oipou radras* paortey exes. 


ITavy pavOaveis. 


1440 


1445 
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WEIZSOETAIPO?. 
‘ N 9 
IItepw pev_ovp, 
Oici ce mroinow Thyepov PepBixiav. ; 
ZYKOGANTHS. 
Otpoe Taras. 
MEIZOETAIPO®S. 
Ov mrepuyeis evrevOevi ; 
Our atromBakeus, @ KaKveT aTroNOUpEVOS ; 
Tluxpay ray’ Ones otpeyodicotravoupyiay. 
"Arriwmpev jpeis EvANaBovtes Ta wrepd. — 
XOPOZ. 
Erpopi. 
TIo\va 8) Kai Kawa Kai Gav- 
, > 3 , ‘ 
uactT ememTopeba, Kat 
Acwa mpaypar eldopev. 
"Eats yap dévdpov mepunos 
” / ° yo 
Exrovov Tt, kapdtas a- 
TwTEepa, Knewvupos, 
Xpyotpov pev ovdev, ar- 
Nas Se Sedov Kat peya. 
Todto Tov pev Hpos ae 
Bvactaves xai cvxopartei, 
Tov Se yeuuavos madw Tas 
"Aomidas huddoppoei. 
*"Avriorpodn. 
¥ E 3° 9 , N 2 A 
ott 8 av Ywpa Tpos avT@ 


A , sre 3 
I'@ oKxotp Twoppw tis ev 
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Tp dwYveV Epnuia, 
"Ev0a trois fpwow avOpw- 1470 
ot Euvaptotaot Kat Euv- 
elol, TAY THS EoTrepas. 
Tnvixadra 8° ovKer Hv 
"Aadanres Evvruyyavev. 
Ei yap evrvyos tus App 1475 
Tav Bpotev yuKTWp "Opeoty, 
Tupvos qv wAnyes vn’ avrod 
/u avra ramwetia. 
WPOMHOEYS. 
Oipor raras, 6 Zeus Gras pn pe areras. 
Tlod IlevoOéraipos éotw ; 
WEIZSOETAIPO?S. 
"Ea, rovti ti nv ; 1480 
Tis ovyxaduppos ; 
| TIPOMHOEY*s&. 
Tav Seay spas Twa 
Epov xarorw evrai6a ; 
MEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Ma Ai’ éya pev ov, 
Tis 8 ef av; | 
TPOMHOEY32. 
TInvix’ éoTiy apa TIS nee pas ; 
TEISOETAIPOS. 
‘Omnvixa ; Spixpov Te pera peonuBpiav. 


? \ “ / 
AndXa ov tis ef ; 
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WPOMHOEY®. 
Bovavtos, } mepastepo ; 1485 
MEIZOETAIPOS, 
Oip’ ws Bdedurropai ce. 
WPOMHOEY#®. 
Ti yap 6 Zeus rove ; 
"ArraOprater tas vehéras, } Evvvedel ; 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
Oipate peyan’. 
WTPOMHOEYz. 
Otro pev exxexadrpopuas. 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
a a . 
"2 hire [Ipopnber. 
WPOMHOEYgz. 
Ilave rave, un Boa. 
MEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Ti yap éoTt $ 
TIPOMHOEY®. 
3 iya, pe KaNeL pov TovVvoLA * 1490 
> “ “ 9 a ? ¥ 9 93 I@s r x »y 
Aro yap ode: wp, & pp evOad o Zevs owerat, 
Ard’ iva ppacw cot wavra Tdve Tpaypara, 
Tovtt AaBwv pou To cxiadevov uTepexe 
¥ e A 4 > @ a e , 
Avwbev, ws av un pp opwaty ot Oeoi. 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 
Tov tov: 7: 1495 
Ed y’ erevdnoas auto nai rpopnOixas. 
e 4 N 4 9 Xe? 4 
Trroéu0t rayv 5n, xara Oappnoas reye. 
9 M 
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MWPOMHOEY32. 
"Axove Sn vuv. 


MEISGOETAIPOS. 
‘Qs axovovros reve. 
HPOMH®@EYS. 
> Amrdrwrev 6 ZEUS. 
IMEISOETAIPOS. 
IInvie arr’ aanero ; 


@ 


MPOMHOEY2. 
"EE ovmep vpeis @xioate Tov aépa. , 1500 
Ove. yap ovdeis ovdey avOpwomav ert 
Qcoicw, ovde Kvica pnpiov aro 
"Avnrbev ws nuas an’ éxeibu tod ypovov, 
"AAN wareper Oeopodopiots vnc Tevoper 
"Avev Ounrav* ot S¢ BapBapor Geot 1505 
Tlewovres @orep “TAXuptot Kexpuyores 
’"Emictparevoew gic avobev re Aui, 
Ei pn wapete tapmopt avewypeva, 


CY > 9 , , , 
Iy ewcayouro omhayxva KaTareTpmpeva. 


WEISOETAIPOS. 
Eiciv yap &repor BapBapor Oeoi tives 1610 
*Avabev vpav ; 
WTPOMHOEYS. 


Ov yap ctor BapBapot, 
“Odev 6 watp@os cotw EEnkeotidy ; | 

IEIZOETAIPOS. 
"Ovopa S¢ rovtots Tots Oeots Tots BapRapos 


4 3 4 
Tt eotiv ; 
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IIPOMHOEYS. 
"O vt eativ ; TptBaddoi. 
MEIZSOETAIPOS. 
MavOavo. 
"Evrevev dpa rovmirpiBeins eyevero. 1415 
MPOMHOEYS. 
Manora ravrov. “Ev $€ cou Neyo sages * 
"HEovot mpécBeus Sevpo rept Suaddayav 
Tlapa rod Aws Kai trav TpiBadr(.Gv Tav ave * 
‘Tyeis Se un orevdecO’, cay pn rapadde 
To oxiprtpov 6 Zeus tolow opyicw may, 1520 
Kai rnv Bacineray cot yuvai« exew 880. 
TMEIZOETAIPOS. 
4 > ] e 
Tis eatw 4 Bacidaa ; 
IPOMHOEYS. 
KadnXiorn xopn, 
@ 4 \ N a “ 
Hrrep tapsever tov xepavvoy tov Avs 
Kai TaNN drrafaravra, Thy evBovdiav, 
avy 
Tn’ evvopiay, THY coppoourny, Ta vewpta, 1625 
Thy owopiav, Tov KWAKPETHY, Ta TpioBona. 
NEISOETAIPOS. 
0 ‘4 wy > 3 A a 
Arayra Tap avt@ Taplevet. 
MPOMHOEYS. 
Py eyo. 
g a8 \ > + , ‘?, 
Hy x’ tv ov trap’ exeivov twaparaBys, travt’ eyes. 
Tovrav évexa Seip’ ArOov, wa dpacaipéi cot. 


"Act wot’ avOparrois yap edvous ein’ eye. 1530 
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MEIZOETAIPOS. 
Movov Oeav yap 8a o’ arravOpaxifopev. 
QPOMHOEYz. 
Mice 8’ daavras rovs Oeovs, as olcba av. 


. HEIZSOETAIPOS. 
Nn tov Ac’ aet Sra Ocopsons eds. 
IPOMH@EYS. 


Tipwv xabapds. *AXN’ ws av arrotpéxw Tabu, 

Bépe ro oxuadetov, va pe Kav 6 Zeus idy 

*Avawbev, dxohovbeiv Sond Kavnpope. 

MEIZSGETAIPOS. 

Kai rov Sidpov ye Suppodepes rovd: AaBav. 
XOPOS. 
Lrpopy. 

IIpos S¢ rots Sxudrocw M- 

pn Tis €oT , ANOUTOS ov 

Pouyaywyet Joxparns * 

"Ev0a «ai Ileicav8pos 7r0e 

Acdpevos xpuyny ieiv, 9 

Zavr’ exeivoy mrpovrutre, 

Yoaye’ éxov xapmdov a- 

 pvov TW, Fs Natpors Tewor, 

“Qaowep ovdvacevs am7ynrbe, 

Kar amnr0’ avr@ xdroBev 

II pos 70 Aaipa THs Kapndov 

Xatpepav 7 vucrepis. 
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TOSEIAQN. 
To pev womopa THs Nepedoxoxxuyias 1550 
‘Opav rodt mapect, of mpecBevoper. 
Odros, tt Spas; ‘En’ dpworép’ ottws ayzreyes ; 
Ov peraBanreis Ooiudriov @d’ eri SeEvav ; . 
Ti, @ Kaxodaipov ; Aatorrodias ef THY guow. 
*Q Snpoxpartia, mot mpoBiBas nas tore, 1555 
Ei rovrovi y’ exetpotovncay ot Oeot ; 
TPIBAAAOQS. 
"Ekes atpépas ; 
- MNOSEIAQN. 
Oipwte rodv yap 84 0° eyo 
‘Ecpaxa wavrov BapBapwrarov Oedv. 
"Aye 8n té Spapev, ‘Hpaxrets ; 
° HPAKAH®S. 
” Axnxoas 
*Epod Y ort Tov avOperrov ayyewy Bovdopan, 1560 
"Ooris wor’ 2c6’ & Tous Beors arroretyioas. 
NOSEIAQN. 
"AN, @yal’, npnwecOa rept Svadrayav 
TI pec Bets. 
HPAKAH®#®. 
Aurracios padrov ayxew por Soxet 
TIEISOETAIPOS. 
Thy tupoxvnotiv por dorm: pepe oiddiov 
Tupov depérw tis * mupmdde Tous avOpaxas. 1565 
9 * 
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HPAKAHS. 
Tov advdpa yaipew ot Oeot xedevopev 
“ ¥ e a“ 
Tpets ovres npeis. 
MEISOETAIPOS. 
"AXN’ EriKvae TO cidduov. 
HPAKAHS. 
N ‘ ‘4 a a's 3 4 
Ta 5€ xpéa tov Tavr eéotiv ; 
HWEISOETAIPOS. 
"Opvibes twes 
3 , an a 9 ; 
Exavnotapevos trois Snpotixotow opveots 
"ESofav adixeiy. | - 
HPAKAH®Z. 
Elva Sira cidduov 1570 
3 A , > Cad 
Exrinvas wporepoy avroity ; 
WEIZOETAIPO®S. 
72 xaip’, ‘H paxnets. 
Ti éott; | 
HPAKAHZ, 
TIpecBevovres nets Teopev 
Tlapa trav Gedy rept todepov Kataddayis. 
OIKETHS. 
"Enatov ove verti ev TH ANKVO. 


WQEIZSGETAIPO®. 
Kai pov ta x’ opviea durap’ elvas mperet. 1575 
HPAKAH®. 


“Hyecis re yap mwodeuovvres ov Kepdaivoper, 
‘Tels 7 av jpiv trois Oeois Gvres pirot 


OPNIGEGS. 


"OuBptov tSep ay eiyer’ ev Tois Téehpacw, 

"Arxvovidas 7 ay Hye” npeépas ae. 

Tovrwy wept wavtwy avroxpatopes Hxopey. 
WEIZSOETAIPOS. 

"AXX’ ovTe TpoTepoy wuT0O’ rjpets nptapev 

Tfod¢pov pos upas, viv tT eOédoper, et Soxei, 

"Eay ro Sixatov adda viv eOernre Spav, 

Naovdas troveicOae. Ta Se Sixas’ eotiv radé ° 

To oxirtpoy nyiv Totow Spvicw maw 

Tov Ai’ arodovvac* Kai SvadraTropeba. 


9 - a ‘N 3 ¥ A 
Eni toiade tous mpéafes en’ apicrov Kado. 


HPAKAH®. 
"Epot pev ameypn taira, rat Wndifouas 
HOSEIAQN. 


Ti, @ xaxodaipov ; "HdiOws nat yaorpis el. 
9 ra “ 4 a / 
Amoortepeis Tov watépa THS TUupavvidos ; 
WEIZOETAIPOS. 

"Annes ; Ov yap peitov ipeis ot Oeot 
’ , >a ¥ , 
Ioxyuoer , Hv opvibes apEwow Karo ; ° 
Nav per ¥ wo tails vedédarcw eyxexpuppevoe 
Kinpavres evopxovow vpas ot Bporot 
rr hb ‘ , »y» ¥ , . 
“Eay 6¢ tous opvis eynre cuppayous, 
Cyd O 3 A ‘\ 4 \ “ 4 

Tay oven TIS TOY KOpaxa Kat Tov Aia, 
‘O xopak tapedOav rovruopKoivtos AdOpa 
TIpoomrapevos exxorer tov obbarpov Oevov. 

| NOSEIAQN, 

Ny tov Toceda, radra yd rot xadas Aéyers, 
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HPAKAHZ. 
Kapoi Soxei. 
- TIEIZOETAIPO?. 
Ti Sai ov dys ; 
TPIBAAAOZ. 
NaBaicarpev. 160C 
TIEISOETAIPO®. 


‘Opas ; "Emawei yobros. “Erepov viv érs 
’Axovaal’ Scov iphis ayabov momoopev. 
’"Eav rus avOpwrav iepetov tp Oedv 
Evfdpevos, elra Siacopilntas eyo, 
Meverot Oeoi, nat parrodio@ pontiar, 
’ Avampatopey Kat TavTa. 

| TMOSEIAQN. 

Dep’ Se, TH TPT ; 


1606 


‘“TTEISOETAIPOS. 
"Orav SiapiOpav apyupidiov reyn 
“AvOpwros ovtos,  Kabyrat NovpeEvos, 
Kararrapevot ixrivos, dpracas Xa8pa, 
TIpoBarow Svoiv rym avoice re Oep. 1610 
HPAKAH®, 
To axnrrpov arrodovvas radw Ypnpitopas 
‘4 > , 
Tourots eyo. 
TIOSEIAQN. 
Kai rov TpiBadrdov vor épod. 
HPAKAH®2. 
‘O TpiBarndos, oipatew Soxet cot 3 


Baxrapixpovca. 


- OPNIOES. 

TPIBAAAOS. 
Savvaxa 

HPAKAH®, 


/ , 
Pyoiv ev Neyew wavu. 


TWOZEIAQN. 
Ei roe Soxet odbqv Tatra, Kapot cuvdoxet. 


HPAKAHSGS. 
Otros, Soxet Spay tadra Tov cxiprrpou Teépt. 


HEIZOETAIPQS. 
Kai vy 4i erepov of eativ ov "pynaOny eyo. 


Thy perv yap “Hpay rrapadidops te Aci, 


Trv Se Bacideay thy Kopny yuvaix euot 


) y > fF 
Exdoréov éariv. 


MOSEIAQN. 
* Ou S:adrayar épas. 
’Arriwpev oixad’ avbrs. 


NEIZGOETAIPOS. 


"Oriyov pot were. 


Maryeipe, 76 natayvopa xpn troveiy yAUKU. 


HPAKAH®. 
"2 Sarpove avOparrav Tdcedov, rot pépes ; 


“Hyeis rept yuvatxos pds Trodeunoopen ; 


Te Sat wowdpev ; 


NOZEIAQN. 
HPAKAHS. 
“Ori; Ataddrarrapeba. 
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WOSEIAQN. 
Ul 9q7 9 > > 3 , 
Ti, otup ; Ov olcd” eEarratapevos mdndat ; 
Barres 8¢ tot ov cavrov. “Hv yap arobavy 
‘O Zevs, wapadous rovrowot thy Tupavvida, 
TIévns €oeu ov. od yap adrravtra yiryverat 
Ta xpnpab’, da ay 6 Zeus arrodyncKav Karanirg. 1630 
NMEIZGETAIPOS. 
Oipot randas, olov ce trepicodiverat. . 
Aedp’ as eu amoywpnoor, va ti cot dpacw. 
AvaBarrerai a 6 Oeios, & Trovnpe av. 
wn Q td ad > An 4 ld 
Tov yap twatpwwv ovd axapn peteott cot 
Kara rovs vopous* vobos yap ef xov yuijaotos. 1635 
HPAKAHS. 
"Eyo vobos; Te Nevyeus ; 
WEIZOETAIPO®S. 
Sv pevror vn Ala, 
"Qv ye Eevns yuvaixds. *“H was av rote 
’Exrixdnpov elvas ryv ’ AOnvatav Soxeis, 
Otcay Ouyarep’, Ovrav aderpav ynciov ; 
HPAKAHS. 
Ti 8’, qv o marnp enol Sido Ta ypnpata 1640 
NoO@ EarroOyjckwv ; 
@ TMEISOETAIPOS. 
€ tA a AN b aa 
O vopos avtov ovuK éq. 
Otros 6 Tlocedav patos, Os eraipe ce viv, 
9 4 / a 4 4 
AvOeEerai cov Tov TraTp@wY YpnLaTor 


Packwv adedhos avros elvat yvyoros. 
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"Epo. 8¢ 87 Kai Tov Yerwves cot vopov * (1645 

“ Nodp Se un elvas ayyioteiay, TraiSwv ovToY 
yunciov. *Eay S¢@ maides py dot yryovot, Tos 
eyyuTat@ yevous peTeivas TOV Ypnpatov.” 

HPAKAH®. 
"Epot 8''ap ovdey trav watp@wv ypnudtov 
Mereotw ; 
NEIZ@ETAIPOS. — 
Ou peévrot pa Aia. Ae£ov 8¢ pot, 1650 


"Hb a 6 Tarnp eanyay’ és TOUS bpdropas ; ; 


HPAKAH®. 
Ou Sir éud ye. Kai S#7r COavpatoy mara 
IEIZOETAIPOS. 


Ti Sir’ avo KeYnVas aiKiay Brerov ; 
"ANN jy peO’ nyay qs, KataoTHow a ey 
Tvpavvov, opviay mapeew cor yaa. 1655 
HPAKAH#®. 
Aixas Epouye Kat rarww Soxeis réeyew 
Tl epi ris xopns ; Kayorye mapadiswpi cot, 
MEIZOETAIPO®R. 
Ti dat ov dys ; 
. WOSEIAQN. 
Tavavtia Wwnditopar. 
WEISOETAIPOS. 
"Ev r@ TptBaddr@ av to mpaypa. Te ov reverts ; 
TPIBAAAOS. 
Kadavu xopavva Kai peyaha Baciduvad - 


"Opviro rrapadidaps. 
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HPAKAH®. 
Tlapadoivas Neyer. 
MOZEIAQN. 
Ma rov Ad’ ovy otros ye trapadotvas Neyer, 
Ei pn Baditew Somep ai yensdaves. 
HEISOETAIPO?. 
Ovxoiv trrapadovvas tais yertdoow eye. 
MOSEIAQN. 
Xho viv SiadrarrecGe cai EvpPaivere 
"Eyo 8’, ereidn appv Soxei, cvynoopas. 
HPAKAHS. 
“Hyiv & rX€yeus ov wavra ovyxwpelv Soxei. 
"AXN’ 10 peO” Hpadv avros és Tov ovpavor, 
“Iva trav Bacideay nat ra waver’ exe NaBys. 
WEIZOETAIPO®S. ) 
"Es xaipov Gpa xarexdrncay ovo 
"Es tous yapous. 
| HPAKAH®. 
Bovreobe Sir’ eyo Tews 
"Onr® Ta Kpéa tavti pévov ; “Tpeis 8’ ire. 
TIOSEIAQN. 
"Omras ta Kpéa; TodAnpy ye revOevay reyers. 
Our ef pe” jpav ; 
HPAKAHS®. 
Ed ye pev ray SiereOnv. 
MEIZSOETAIPO®?. 
"AANG yapsixny xravida Sdtw Tis Seipd pot. 
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XOPO2Z. 
*Avriorpopn. 

Eot: § ev Savaior wpos TH 
Knreyvipa rravotipyov ey- 

yoTroyacTdpwy yevos, . 
O? Oepifovow te Kai omei- 

povot Kat Tpyyaot Tas yrwr- 1680 

ratot cuxatovort Te° 
BapBapo: 8° eiaiv yevos, 
Topyiat re nat Pidsrrtrow 
Karro tay eyyNwrroyacre- 

poy exeivav Tov Pirro 1685 
Tlavrayod ris ’Arrunns 7 
Tarra yopis Téuveras 

ATTEAO®. 

°0 wavr’ ayaa mpartovres, & pei Noryou, 
"2 tpropaxdpiov mrnvov opviwy yevos, 
Aéyeabe tov rupavvov orBiors Sopors. 1690 
TIpocépyeras yap olos ovre mrayphans 
"Aornp wWeiv Ehape ypvoavyet Sdpe, 
Ov6’ nrJov Thravyes axtivey aédas 
Towdrov eFedaprrev, olov epyerat, 
"Exov yuvatcos Kaddos ov parov eye, 1695 
TIa\Xov Kepavvov, wrepodopov Atos Bédos* 
"Oop 8 avwvopactos és Babos KvKdov 
Xwpei, carov Oeaua> Ouytaparov 8’ 


Aibpas Siarxpaipovor mrextavny Kxamvod. 
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“O8t Se xaurés eat. "Adda ypn Oeds 
Movons avoiyew lepov evpnpov otopa. 
XOPOS. 

“Avaye, Sieye, 1aparye, wapexe, 

TTepurrerea Be 

Maxapa paxapt ovv Toya. 

9} dev dev THs apas, TOU KaAXOUS. 

°Q paxapiorov ov yapov HSE trode. yHuas. 

Meyadat peyadas xatéyovos tuxyas 

Tévos: opvibav 

Ava rovde tov avip. *AXX’ vpevaios 

Kai vupdidiorcr déyec0’ pdais 

Avrov nat rnv Bacinevav. 

"Hpa wor’ ’Oduptriag 

Tav 7ruBarov Opover 

"Apyovra Oeois péyav 

Moipac Evvexoipicay 

"Ev roupd’ vpevaig. 

‘Lun @, “Lwevas’ a. 

‘O 8’ audiOarrs “Epos 

Xpucerrrepos vias 

Evduve waduwrévovs, 

Znvos twapoyos yaya 

Tis tv’ evdaipovos “Hopas. 

“‘Lunv &, ‘Tpevar’ o. 
WMEIZSOETAIPOS. 

"Exapny tpvors, exapny @dais ° 


1700 


170€ 
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1720 
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“Ayapas St Wyov. “Aye viv avrod 
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In the opening scene, two old Athenians appear, named 
Euelpides and Peisthetairos. Wearied with the annoyances 
to which they have been subjected in their native city, they 
leave it to search for Epops, the king of the birds, who was 
connected with the Attic traditions, under the mythical name 
of Tereus. They have taken with them, as guides of their 
journey, a raven and a jackdaw, which have led them up 
and down over a rough and rocky country, until the fugi- 
tives are jaded out by the fatigues of the way, and begin to 
scold about the cheating poulterer who has sold them, for an 
obol and a three-obol piece, a pair of birds good for nothing 
but to bite. At length they reach the forest and the steep 
rocks, which shut them from all farther progress. 

Line 1. ’Op6yv. This agrees with odoy, to be constructed 
with iéva, or some similar verb. Dost thou bid me go 
straight up ?— addressed to the jackdaw. For the ellipsis 
of the substantive, see Kiihner, § 263. 

2. Acappayeins. G. § 82. This is addressed, as a sort of 
humorous imprecation, to Euelpides. The word occurs fre- 
quently in the orators, especially Demosthenes, to express a 
violent passion or effort of the person to whom it is applied ; 
as, for instance, ob8 dy diappayys Wevddpevos, “not even if 
you split with lying.” Translate here, May you split. — 78e, 
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i. €. xopdyn, but this raven.—wdduy, back, in the opposite 
direction. 

3. sAavirrouer. A Scholiast speaks of this word as At- 
tic for sAavdpeba; and Suidas, cited by Bothe, considers it 
as a comic usage; perhaps it may be rendered, Why are we 
tramping ? 

4. @ dos = pdrnpy, to no purpose. 

5,6. To... . wepeAOciv. For the construction of the 
infinitive in sentences expressing exclamation, see G. § 104. 
For the force of the Aorist, see G. § 28, 1, N. 1. See also 
Clouds, 268, note. 

10. av é€evpos. G. § 52, 2. 

11. O08 a ... . ‘Efnxeoridys, Not. even Exekestides 
could perceive the country hence. G.§ 42, 8, N.2; § 53, 
N. 8. The name of this person occurs in two other places 
of the play, lines 766 and 1512. He was often introduced 
by the comic writers, and satirized as a person of barbarian 
origin, who had by fraudulent means got himself enrolled 
among the Athenian citizens. The meaning of the answer 
of Peisthetairos, then, is, “ We are farther off than Exeke- 
stides: even he could not discern Athens from this spot.” 
“It would puzzle Exekestides himself to make out Athens 
from here.” 

18. ovn rv dpviwv, he of the birds ; i. e. the bird-seller 
or poulterer. The expression is like that applied to Hyper- 
bolus in the Clouds (1065), otk ray Avyvar, the dealer in 
lamps. There is also an allusion here, and in line 16, to the 
town of Orneae, in Argolis, which was destroyed by a com- 
bined force of Argives and Athenians, after a siege of one 
day, in 416 B. C. (two years before the exhibition of the 
Birds). See Thucyd., VI. 7, where the expression é« ray 
*Opreay occurs. The memory of this recent event made the 
allusion particularly applicable. The explanation given by 
the Scholiast —-that the two Athenians are made to suffer 
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éx tay dpvewr, because *Opyeai is in Laconia (?), and the 
Athenians had recently suffered a loss at Mantinea — is 
impossible, from the circumstance that the people of ‘Opveaé 
assisted the Athenians at the battle of Mantinea. See 
Thucyd., V. 67, and Arnold’s note. 

14, ‘O.... perayxotav, The poulterer Philocrates, being 
mad. Philocrates would seem to have been well known as 
a dealer in birds in the Athenian market. He is again in- 
troduced by the Chorus (v. 1070), where a reward of one 
talent is offered for any one who will kill him; for any one 
who will take him alive, four talents ;— his various offences 
against the race of birds being enumerated. 

15. etpacne.... hpacew. G. § 73, 1; § 27. 

16. és... . dpvéor. This refers, of course, to the fable 
of the metamorphosis of Tereus into the Epops, or Hoopoo, 
for which see Ovid, Metam., VI. 423, seq. With regard to 
the Hoopoo, or Huppoo, Cary (Preface to Translation of the 
Birds) has the following note. “As this bird acts a princi- 
pal part in the play, the reader may not be displeased to see 
the following description of it: ‘At Penyrhiw, the farm to 
which this wild, uncultivated tract is a sheep-walk, was 
lately shot a Huppoo, a solitary bird, two being seldom seen 
together, and in this kingdom very uncommon; even in 
Egypt, where common, not very gregarious. Bewick’s de- 
scription of it is very correct. Upupa of Linnaeus, la Hupe 
of Buffon. This bird is of the order of Picae; its length 
twelve inches, breadth nineteen ; bill above two inches long, 
black, slender, and somewhat curved; eyes hazel; tongue 
very short and triangular; head ornamented with a crest, 
consisting of a double row of feathers of pale orange color, 
tipped with black; highest about two inches long; neck 
pale reddish brown, breast and belly white ; back, scapulars, 
and wings crossed with broad bars of black and white ; 
lesser coverts of the wings light brown, rump white; the 
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tail consists of ten feathers, each marked with white, which, 
when closed, assumes the form of a crescent, the horns 
pointing downwards ; legs short and black. Crest usually 
falis behind on its neck, except when surprised, and then 
erect, agreeing exactly with Pliny’s character of it. “Crista 
visenda plicatili, contrahens eam subrigensque per longi- 
tudinem capitis,” whose annotator, Dalecampius, mentions 
another curious particular of this bird: “ Nidum ex stercore 
humano praecipue conficit.” Bewick, Vol. I. 262; Plin. 
Variorum, 688. In Sweden, the appearance of this bird is 
vulgarly considered as a presage of war, and it was for- 
merly deemed in our country a forerunner of some calam- 
ity.’ — Mstorical Tour through Pembrokeshire, by Richard 
Fenton, Esq., p. 17. London, 4to, 1810. The particular 
mentioned by Dalecampius is observed by Aristotle also, 
who adds that the bird changes its appearance summer and 
winter, as most of the other wild birds do.” Von der Miihle 
(Beitrige zur Ornithologie Griechenlands, p. 34) says of 
the Epops, that it is found in great numbers in Greece, in 
the month of September, but more seldom in spring; that 
it is fond of the oleanders near the coast, &c. 

What is the point of the phrase éx ray dpr€oy, in this 
place, has been a question. The Scholiast explains it wap’ 
imdvoray’ te. yap éx raw dvOparey; i. e. instead of saying he 
was changed from a man to a bird, the poet gives an unex- 
pected turn to the words and says, who became a bird from 
—the birds. Bergler’s opinion is, “ Videtur voce dpvea 
metaphorice significare homines superbos aut leves et incon- 
stantes ; hoc sensu: ex homine superbo, aut levi et incon- 
stante, factus est ales superbus, aut levis et inconstans.” 
Perhaps the explanation of the Scholiast, and that of Berg- 
ler combined with the remark of Cary, that “this is intend- 
ed as a stroke of satire on the levity of the Athenians,” 
may suggest the true meaning of the poet, especially as the 
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general bearing of the play is to be explained by the cir- 
cumstances and relations of Athenian affairs. See note to 
v. 13. 

17. Gappereidor, i. e. vidv, this son of Tharreleides. The 
jackdaw is called the son of Tharreleides, according to 
some, because of the loquacity of that individual, whose 
name was Asopodoros ; according to others, from his small 
stature, or some other point in which a resemblance might 
be found or fancied. 

18. GBodrod .... rpiwBddrov. Genitive of price. 

19. dp’. For the conclusive signification of dpa, see the 
exact analysis of Hartung, “ De Particulis,” Vol. I. pp. 448, 
449. See also Kiibner, § 324, 3. In this place it implies 
a sort of consequence of the preceding statement; as if he 
intended to say that the vicious tricks of the birds were 
nothing more than might have been expected from the char- 
acter of the man who sold them. Translate the whole line, 
And they accordingly were nothing but iting. 

20. xéxnvas, addressed to the jackdaw.— xara ror merpav, 
down the rocks. 

22. dtpardés, a track, or path; 68s is a road, way, or 
street. . 

28. Es xdpaxas éAeiy. There is a pun upon the double 
meaning of the phrase, which is commonly used as a jocose 
imprecation, Go to the crows, but here alludes also to the 
intention of the two old men to visit the city of the birds. 

29. “Enera. For the use of this particle in questions of 
astonishment, see Kiihner, § 844, 5 (e). 

30. dvdpes .... Adyp. The expression is said to be 
borrowed from debates in the political assemblies; but it 
_ was as well applied to listeners to any discussion whatever, 
and is here familiarly transferred to the spectators of the 
comic representation. 

31. Néoov voootpev. The commor Greek construction 
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of the accusative of kindred signification.— Saxg. A com- 
mon name for slaves and servants of barbarian origin, par- 
ticularly Thracians; here applied to a tragic poet named 
Akestor, on account of his being a foreigner. In the Cyro- 
paedia it is the name of the cupbearer of King Astyages. 

32. cloBid{era, is forcing himself in ; i. e. is constantly 
trying to thrust himself into the number of legal citizens. 
For an account of the care with which the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship were guarded at Athens, see, besides 
other works, Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq., art. 
Civitas. 

33. dvAg xal yéve. For the political meaning of these 
terms, see Hermann’s Staatsalterthtimer (Political Antiqui- 
ties), § 94, and §§ 97, 98; and Grote, Vol. III. Chap. 10. 

34. goBovvros. This participle applies particularly to the 
scaring away of birds, though used metaphorically to ex- 
press the act of frightening off, in general. ’‘Averrépeo6a, in 
the following line, is also used in a similar way ; and dudoiv 
godoy 18 & comic inconsistency with the previous expression. 
He could say, using language metaphorically, We flew away 
from the country, but instead of adding wtth both wings, he 
was obliged to substitute with both feet, they having not yet 
been accommodated with the wings. 

36. éxelyyv, emphatically, “that great city.” 

37. i ov. For the use of this double negative, see G. 
§ 95, 3; § 95, 2, N. 1 (6). 

38. Kal... . évanoricat, And common to all—to pay 
away their money in; i. e. to waste money in lawsuits, 
which is the more specific meaning of dmoriver. G. § 97, 
or § 93,2. The poet ingeniously and wittily combines in 
the ridicule of this line one of the great boasts of the Athe- 
nians, namely, the liberality with which the city’s resources 
for instruction and amusement were opened to all comers 
(for a particular detail of which see the funeral oration of 
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Pericles in Thucydides, II. 35-46; and the Panegyricus 
of Isocrates, pp. 15, 16, Felton’s edition, and notes), and 
the notorious love of litigation for which the Athenians 
were so often reproached, and which Aristophanes exposed 
with infinite spirit and drollery in the “ Wasps.” 

39. rérryes. The chirping of the cicadae or rérreyes is 
a subject of frequent allusion in the Greek poets, from Ho- 
mer down. See Iliad, ITI. 151, and note upon the passage. 
For a description of the insect, and the ancient, though er- 
roneous, idea of its habits, see Aristotle, Hist. An., Lib. 
IV. 7. Particularly, he speaks of it-as living on dew, — 
vy Spec tpéberat, — on which compare the Anacreontic ode, 
No. 32 (48), — dAlynv 8pdcav wexaxds, Baoiied’s Gros deides. 
See also the note of Strack, pp. 182 and 183 of his German 
translation of Aristotle. The manner in which the sound 
called singing by Aristotle and the poets is produced, is 
explained Lib. IV. c. 9. Swammerdam has the following 
statement: “ Cicada duobus gaudet exiguis tympanis pecu- 
liaribus, nostro auris tympano similibus, quae duarum ope 
cartilaginum lunatarum percussa, aerem ita vibrant ut soni- 
tus inde reddatur.” Bibl. Nat., p. 504; cited by Camus, 
Vol. IL. p. 230. 

40. "Emi rav xpadév ddovor. Aristotle, Lib. V. 30, says 
of the cicadae, “Ov yivovra: 8€ rérrvyes Grou pi) dev8pa eoriv” ; 
he adds, “There are none in the plain of Cyrene, but there 
are many round the city, and chiefly where there are olive- 
trees.” 

41. rév diay. See note to line 38. 

44. dwpaypova, free from trouble, particularly vexatious 
lawsuits. 

45. xaidpvbévre &iayevoipeba. For the participle express- 
ing a condition, see G. § 109, 6; § 52, 1. Dawes proposed 
the present Say:volueba ; but when we consider that the idea 
of the verb may be conceived either as continuous or as 
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momentary, there seems no necessity for any change, unless 
upon the authority of some good manuscript. 

46,47. rov.... dé» The repetition of the article, 
before both the name and the further designation, empha- 
sizes them, the Zereus ; that ancient Tereus, well known to 
the Athenian people, who was changed into the Epops. 

48. 7, used adverbially, where he has flown ; i. e. if he 
has ever seen such a city in all his travels. 

49,50. «adda .... pate. By a common idiom, the 
present is used with an adverb of the past to mean has been 
doing and is still doing ; here, has been this long time talk- 
ingup. G.§ 10,1, N. 3. 

51. domepel Secxvis, as if he were showing (= domep dy 
yawwer, el édcixvv). G. § 109, N. 3 (6). Sometimes the more 
complete form doep dy et is used in such expressions ; but 
generally we find only donep. G. § 58, N. 3. 

52. Kobe .... ovx. The combination of particles in- 
tensifies the expression, Z'here ts not how there are not ; i.e. 
Jt must be that there are. 

53. monooper. G.§ 50,1. Observe the force of the 
aorist in the subjunctive to express a single act. The present 
here would imply a repetition. See G., Rem. before § 12. 

54. olc6’ 8 8pacov; For an explanation of this idiom, 
see G. § 84, N. 3. It occurs frequently in the Attic writ- 
ers, especially the tragic poets. See Soph. Oed. Tyr., 543 ; 
Eurip. Med., 605, &. There seems to be a combination 
of two phrases in one: oic@ & dei paca ; 8pacov. The third 
person of the imperative is also used in the same way. See 
the same expression, v. 80.— oxcéda .... wérpav. The 
Scholiast, cited by Bothe, says there was a proverbial ex- 
pression among the boys, Ads ré oxéAos r9 métpg kal mecovvras 
ra dpvea, Give your leg to the rock and the birds will fall ; 
not unlike the modern notion of catching birds by sprinkling 
salt on their tails. 
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57. Tl.... otros; What do you say, fellow? — sai, 
the common form of addressing a servant, and therefore 
considered as disrespectful to Epops. 

58. éxpyv .... nareiv. Ought you not to call him, 
&c.? A protasis is implied, if you were respectful, or the 
like. See G. § 49, 2, N. 3. 

61. rov xaopnpatos, what a yawn! For genitive of ex- 
clamation, see K. § 274, c. Comp. also Clouds, v. 153, and 
note to the passage. 

63. Otros .... Aéyev; Bothe punctuates the line with- 
out the interrogation, — Ov8e xaddAccy dors Aéyeuw Tt OUTH decvdr, 
Akiquid tam terribile ne nominare quidem decet ; “’'T were 
better not even to mention so terrible a thing.” But the 
position of the words and the natural construction of 8 in 
ovde conflicts with the interpretation. Several other expla- 
nations are given. The Scholiast says: “Otrewci re deuwiv 
obde xdddcov eye, rovréoTw, ovTw Sevav Exopew ex ris- dWeus, 
Sore dpybobnpa vopiferOar. Ovde Aéyew oe rovrd dort KdAXLOY, 
drt dopey dpribobnpa”; i. e. We have something so fearful in 
our look as to be thought bird-hunters ; but tt ts not very 
handsome for you to say that we are bird-hunters. Taking 
the present punctuation, which is upon the whole more suit- 
able to the connection, we must refer the words to the alarm 
manifested and expressed by the Trochilos, and we may 
translate, interrogatively, Js there anything so dreadful (i. e. 
in our appearance) and not handsomer to say? i. e. Are 
we so frightful that you have nothing better to say to us 
than that? 

64. dodcicbov. Fut. Indic. See G. § 25, 1, N. 5. 

65. ‘Ysrodedths. <A fictitious name for a bird; further 
designated as a strange fowl by the following epithet, As- 
Buxdy. . 

66. Ovdey A€yers, You say nothing to the purpose. You 
talk nonsense. For this sense of the phrase, see Clouds, 
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v. 644,.— ésod .... woddrv. “Roga illa quae vides in 
cruribus mets, quae testabuntur me esse avem timidam.” 
Bergler. The Scholiast says: “Aéyes 3€ as dd rov déous 
évaetxas.” 

68. *Emtxeyo8es. Another name, similarly formed. “Kai 
rouro ws dpuos erate mapa 1d aiveoOas avrov rd axwp.” Sch. 
“Qut insuper etiam cacavit prae timore, ut prior ille.” 
Bergler. ° 

69. ov. Euelpides turns upon the bird. ov is emphatic, 
but you. 

70, 71. “HrrnOns .... ’AXexrpudvos; It is stated by Voss, 
that after the Persian wars cock-fighting was introduced 
into Athens, and that the birds were brought, as an article 
of commerce, from Ionia. ‘The conquered bird was called 
the 80tAos. Voss, cited by Bothe. Becker (Charicles, p. 64, 
note 6, English translation) touches upon the subject, and 
gives the authorities. See also St. John’s Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Greeks, Vol. I. p. 190, and the ref- 
erences in the note, 7b. The construction of the genitive is 
the same as after the comparative jjoowr, which is implied 
by the verb. The Scholiast says: “ duvotxdy rotro éy rais 
aopBorais Trav ddexrpudver, rovs Arrndevras EreOar Trois verixy- 
Kool.” 

73. &’....éxy. For the Subjunctive after a secondary 
tense, see G. § 44, 2. 

74, ydp. The particle implies the ellipsis of some 
expression intimating surprise on the part of the speaker. 
Here the spirit of it may be rendered by What! does a 
bird, &c. | | 

75. ye is here an emphasizing particle, implying that, 
whatever may be the case with others, Epops certainly, as 
having once been a man, cannot do without a servant. — op 
is an Imperfect Participle. G.§ 16, 2. For dre, see G. 
§ 109, N. 3 (a). 
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76. ddvas. This name embraces several small species 
of fish, such as anchovies and sardines. For an account of 
them, see Aristotle, Hist. An., VI. 14, 2 and 3. According to 
Archestratos, in Athenaeus, those produced in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens were most highly prized. Chrysippus, cited 
by the same author, says that they were used as articles of 
food only by the poorer classes of the Athenians, though in 
other cities those of an inferior quality were greatly ad- 
mired. Athen. VII. 

79. Tpoyidos. There is here a play upon the name, in 
reference to rpéxo in the preceding lines, — the running 
bird. 

80. Olad’ otv & 8pacov. See note to line 54. 

84. “On... . emeyepo. After uttering these words, 
the Trochilos disappears in the woods to wake up Epops, 
and the dialogue continues between the two friends. 

85. Kaos... . dee. Addressed to the Trochilos as 
he goes away. The fear, in this and in the reply of Euel- 
pides, is caused by the tremendous opening of the beak of 
Trochilos. For drdAow, see G. § 82. (Compare v. 2.) 

86. yp otyerat, i. €. pos otyeras, unless, indeed, ofyoua: may, 
like gevyo, be constructed with an accusative of the person. 
The latter is the view adopted by Kiihner (Jelf’s Tr.), 
§ 548, Obs. 1. 

88. 8elcas == ind rov déous, v. 87. G. § 109, 4. 

90. ydp. For this particle in questions, see K. § 324, 2. 
Here it is equivalent to then; as, Where then 7s he ? 

91. &p’ is to be understood as spoken in an ironical tone. 
—és.... el, what a brave fellow you are! 

92. “Avoye .... moré. The voice of Epops is heard, 
giving orders, in a tone of ludicrous importance, to open, not 
the door, but the woods, that he, the king of the birds, may 
come out. 

95,96. Of... . oe The usual formula of introducing 
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the twelve gods (by which are meant the twelve principal 
gods in the Attic worship) is in the invocation of blessings ; 
but here, as the commentators remark, the tone is suddenly 
changed, and the ludicrous appearance of Epops, with his 
enormous crest and his feathers moulted, extorts from Euel- 
pides the exclamation, that the twelve gods must have been 
afoul of him. Eifaow == éoixaow. See Clouds, 341. For 
the Aorist Infinitive referring to the past, see G. § 23, 2. 

97. ydp. The particle here introduces an explanation 
of some idea to be mentally supplied, such as, “Don’t laugh, 
O strangers, for I was once a man.” 

99. Td pdudos. The jest consists in saying, “We are 
not laughing at you ; your beak seems to us ridiculous.” 

100, 101. Toatra .... Typéa. The subject of the meta- 
morphosis of Tereus and Procne appears to have been treat- 
ed by the tragic poets more than once. A Scholiast says 
that Sophocles employed it first, and Philocles, who is al- 
luded to in the present play (v. 280), handled it afterwards. 
There are remaining ten or a dozen fragments of the play 
of Sophocles, the largest of which contains twelve lines. 
See Dindorf’s Poetae Scenici, Fragmenta 511-526. The 
poet, who was an ardent admirer of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles, yet takes occasion to make a good-humored hit at both 
of them. 

102. dps 4 rams; The first means either bird in gen- 
eral, or specifically cock or hen. Something like the spirit 
of the question may be given by rendering it, Are you a 
cock or a peacock? but the reply of Epops takes the word 
in its general sense. 

105. advra. “ Mentitur,” says Bothe, “sed coram homi- 
nibus urbanis, quibus quidvis ejusmodi videtur persuaderi 
posse.” With regard to the plumage of Epops, the Scholi- 
ast says, “Tlap’ daov dvOpwros efednarvde, pi} Exav mrepa mAqv 
Tis Kepadns errepwperns dprios,” referring to the manner in 
which the actor personated Epops. 
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108. “Odev .... xadrai. The allusion is to the boast 
and pride of the Athenians, — their naval power. It has a 
special point here, because the splendid armament equipped 
for the Sicilian Expedition had so recently sailed from the 
Peiraeus. 

109,110. Acaord, "Arnd\tacrd. The Heliastic court was 
the most important among the judicial institutions of Ath- 
ens. For a particular account of it, see Hermann’s Political 
Antiquities, § 134, seqq.; Meier and Schémann’s Attischer 
Process, Book II. Chap. 1; Schdémann’s Griech. Alter- 
thiimer, V. pp. 477, seqq. Clouds, 868, note; Champlin’s 
Demosthenes de Corona, Notes, pp. 109, 110; Schémann’s 
Assemblies of the Athenians, § 92. Epops, as soon as he 
has heard that his visitors are Athenians, immediately thinks 
of the most prominent characteristic of an Athenian citizen ; 
namely, his quality of member of a court. The word dzy- 
Acaorns expresses the opposite of 7Xcaorns, and seems to have 
been made for the occasion, — one who ts averse to the courts. 
The point of the reply cannot be given briefly in English. 
Something like it would be this: “ Are you jurymen?” 
“No; but, on the other tack, ex-jurymen.” — MdAdAd = 
pa ....addgd The elliptical use of pd occurs generally 
with the article. Another reading here is Ma Aia- Oarépov 
rporov, &C. 

110. ydp, in the question here, though strictly used in an 
elliptical way, is equivalent to the expression of surprise, 
what / 

111. Td orépp’. The language ascribed to Epops refers 
to his character of bird, though the word also means race, 
—as seed is often used in the Bible for race or descend- 
ants. — (nrdv (= el {yrois) forms the Protasis to av AaBas. 
G. § 109, 6; § 52, 1. 

115-118. ddeirnoas, exatpes, éwenérov. Observe the 
change from the aorist, expressing the completed fact, to 
the imperfect, indicating the habit or general fact. 
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120. Tatr. A common construction = du raira. See 
Clouds, 319. ; 

121. ef rea hpdoeas, in case you should have some city 
to tell us of. G. § 53, N. 2. 

122. éyxaraxdiwijvas padrOaxyy, soft to repose in. G. § 93, 2. 
The idiom of the Greek here corresponds exactly with the 
English. 

123. Kpavady. ‘The epithet here applied to Athens has 
been variously explained: 1. As derived from the ancient 
mythical king, Kranaos. 2. As referring to the rocky sur- 
face of Attica. The latter is clearly its meaning in many , 
places ; here it is a jesting antithesis to padOaxny. 

125, 126. “Apurroxpareiodas . . . . BdeAUTropa. There 
are two points intended to be made here. First, the impu- 
tation of aristocracy, which at Athens, as well as in republi- 
can France, was an efficient means of terror; and, second, 
a pun on the name of Aristocrates, the son of Skellias. 
This person was a man of mueh distinction at Athens, who 
passed through many vicissitudes in his life, for which his 
name is used as an illustration by Socrates in the Gorgias 
of Plato, p. 472, A. (See Woolsey’s note to the passage.) 
He was a member of the oligarchical party, and belonged 
to the government of the Four Hundred. In B. C. 407 he 
was associated with Alcibiades as one of the commanders 
of the Athenian land forces. The next year, he was one of 
the generals who were brought to trial and put death after 
the battle of Arginousae. He is mentioned by Demosthe- 
nes, in Theocrin., p. 1848, 4; by Xenophon, Hellenica, I. 
4,5-—7; and by many others. For dydos ef tyrav, see G. 
§ 113, N. 1. 

127. Woiay vw’. The interrogative and indefinite thus 
combined mean, What sort of a city, &c. 

128. Grov.. .. ei 18 a protasis, with the preceding line 
understood as the apodosis. G. § 61, 4. 
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129. mpd, early. 

131. ‘Onws wapéce. For the elliptical use of drs with 
the future indic. in exhortations, see G. § 45, N. 7. See 
Clouds, v. 257. Bothe remarks: “Hac formula vel simili 
apud Graecos utebantur illi, qui aliquem invitabant ad con- 
vivium quo sensu Latini quoque dicere solebant hodie apud 
me sis volo, vel una simus.” 

132. péd\d\o ... . yduous, to give a marrtage-feast, the 
construction being the cognate accusative. For an account 
of marriage-feasts, see St. John, Ancient Greeks, Vol. II. 
pp- 19, 174. For the marriage ceremonies in general, see 
Becker’s Charicles, Scene XIJ., and Excursus to the same. | 
Tsaeus, De Ciron. Hered., § 9, has the expression, “Kai yd- 
pous ef Serrovs imép ravrns elariacev # py,” in speaking of the 
proofs of a marriage. See Schdmann’s notes to § 9, and 
to § 18. 

133. jydapds romons. G. § 86. 

134. My... . xaxds. The Scholiast says this line is a 
witty perversion of the proverb against those who do not 
visit their friends in time of trouble; the proverb being 
Mi po: rér EAOns, Srav ey mpdrrw xadas, “ Do not come to 
me then, when I am doing well.” G. § 61, 3. 

135. radaurdpwv, miserable, ironically applied. 

186. dai. For the force of this particle, see Kiihner, 
§ 315, 7. —Tototror, such ; not referring, according to the 
general usage, to the preceding, but to the following, enu- 
meration of objects to be desired. See K. § 308, R. 1. 

137-142. The Scholiast, in speaking of the wishes of 
the two old Athenians, says: “‘O péy ras ris yaotpés rpupas 
éBovrero, 6 8 ras aloypas Hdovds.” It is sufficient to say of 
the passage, that it is one of many in Aristophanes founded 
upon the unnatural vices which (unknown to Homer) marked 
the social morals of the historical ancients, and the increase 
of which, in progress of time, accelerated the downfall of 
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both Greece and Rome. The subject is partially illustrated 
in Becker’s Charicles. It is also discussed in its bearings 
upon the population of the ancient states by Zumpt, in an 
able essay entitled, “Uber den Stand der Bevilkerung und 
die Volksvermehrung im Alterthum,” pp. 13-17. See 
also, in the Classical Studies, pp. 314-354, Frederick 
Jacobs on the “ Moral Education of the Greeks,” and note, 
pp. 411 - 418. 

1438. dv xaxav. Genitive of exclamation. 

145. Tapa....@ddarrav. There is probably here some 
allusion to the profligate manners of the Orientals, like those 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Bothe cites, in illustration of 
this view, Herod. III. 101, and adds: “Id quidem certe 
significare voluit (i. e. Aristophanes), amores istos nefandos 
barbaris digniores esse quam Graecis.” 

146, 147. ‘Hpi» ... . Sadrapnwia. The Athenians had 
two sacred triremes, called the Paralos and the Salaminia, 
which were used on a variety of public occasions, and their 
crews were paid high wages at the public expense. (See 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of the Athenians, Book IL. 
Chap. 16.) They were sent on the theoria, and sometimes 
carried ambassadors to their place of destination. The 
Salaminia was employed, as it would appear from this pas- 
sage and from the remarks of a Scholiast on it, to bring to 
Athens persons ordered thither for trial. The Paralos was 
sometimes used for the same purpose. There is also here a 
special allusion to the recall of Alcibiades on a charge of 
having mutilated the statues of Hermes, he having already 
departed with the armament for the Sicilian Expedition. 
Thucyd. VIL. 53: Kal xara\apBdvovos ry Sadapwviav vaoy éx 
trav AOnvay qrovoay eri re "AdxiBiddny, as KeAevoovras amom\ciy 
és drodoyiay dv i modes evexddrer, x. t. A. See also Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, Vol. III. pp. 390, seq. ; and Grote, Vol. 
VII. Chap. 58.— xAnrijp’. This term was commonly ap- 
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plied to those who acted as witnesses to the fact, that the 
prosecutor had personally summoned his opponent to appear 
in court on a certain day. (See Meier and Schémann, Attic 
Process, B. IV. Cap. 2.) If, however, the defendant was 
out of the country, so that the plaintiff could not ‘summon 
him in person, a special summons was sent by one of the 
public triremes, and the servants of the court who served 
such a summons were also called xAnrjpes. This happened 
in the case of Alcibiades ; and it is in this sense that xAryrap 
is used here. For the ordinary process of summoning 
(mpooxAnots Or KAjots), see Clouds, 495, 496, note; also 
Hermann’s Political Antiquities, § 140. 

149. "Hyeiov Aempeov. This city is mentioned in Pausa- 
nias, Eliaca, I. c. 5. Four years before this comedy was 
brought upon the stage, the town was occupied by the Lace- 
daemonians, who established some of their manumitted He- 
lots there. The old Athenians, fleeing from the oppression 
of the Attic democracy, are advised to take refuge in a city 
inhabited by liberated slaves. The name gives an oppor- 
tunity for a pun in the following lines. 

150. &s od i8dv Bdedurropa. G.§ 59, N.2. The sen- 
tence begun with dériy, because, is not finished. 

151. rdy Aempeov.... MedavOiov. Melanthios, the tragic 
poet, is said by the Scholiast to have been ridiculed by the 
comic writers for his vices and for being afflicted with lep- 
rosy (Aempés). He is also said to have been a native of the 
Elean city. 

152, 158. ’Omovyriot, "Omovvrios. The name of the Lo- 
crian Opuntians appears to have been selected merely for 
the opportunity of a punning sarcasm upon a man bearing 
the name of Opountios, said by the Scholiast to have been a 
stupid fellow with only one eye. 

154. ést raddvrm, at the rate of a talent. See Mtt. 
§ 585, b. B. G. § 52, 1. 
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157, 158. Badavriov ... . «Bdnrlav. The idea of living 
without a purse, that is, without money, immediately sug- 
gests the other idea of falsification or adulteration of the 
coin; and so the word x«SénAia is naturally used in a meta- 
phorical sense for fraud or dishonesty. 

159-161. Nepdpecda . . . . Biov. For an account of 
the festivities and rejoicings in celebration of marriage, see 
St. John’s work above cited, Vol. II. pp. 18, seq. Bothe 
quotes, in illustration, from Ovid, Fasti, IV. 869, “Cumque 
sua dominae date grata Sisymbria myrto.” 

164. si@ow6é. Observe the particular force of the aorist, 
Tf you listen to my advice; not generally, but in the partic- 
ular case now to be considered. The same specific limita- 
tion is to be noted in the’ repetitions of the word in the 
following line. 

165. Ti mOadpuecd; G.§ 88. 6 re widyobe (sc. epwrare) ; 
is the same question in an indirect form. G. § 71. 

166. Mz? wepimérecbe. G. § 86. (See v. 133.) 

167. Avrixa, just for example. “Oiov evOéws,” says the 
Scholiast. 

168. *Exei wap’ nyiv, there (i. e. at Athens, whence we 
have just fled) among us, men, or Athenians. — rods merope- 
yous, accusative for genitive with mepi; illustrated by the 
Scholiast, who cites a similar construction from Homer. 
The phrase is used in application to flighty persons. 

169. Tedéas. According to the Scholiast, he was a per- 
son much ridiculed for his inconstant character and his 
infamous vices. 

170. “Avépazos dpus, according to Bothe = épvideos dy 
Opwros, a man-bird. 

173. Ti dv rooipev; G. § 52, 2, N. 

175. “Adnbes, Ha! sayest thou so? See Clouds, 841. 

176. Kat 8. For the various senses in which these two 
particles are used in connection, see Hartung, Vol. I. pp. 253, 
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254. The spirit of the expression may be rendered here 
by Well then. f 

178. ei d:actpadjcopa:, tf I shall get a twist ; either a 
twisted neck or a squinting eye. G. § 50, 1, N. 1. 

180. sodos. ‘This word is used in various senses as a 
scientific term. Here, it has its popular meaning of sky, 
heavens, vault of the heavens. It is introduced partly for 
the punning alliteration between soXos, soAcs, and modeioGat, 
in this and the following lines. 

181. ‘“Gowep ela. G. § 50, 2, N. 1. 

184. G. § 50, 1. 

186. sapvorer, locusts. This refers to them in the char- 
acter of birds, which would naturally give them dominion 
over the insects. 

187. Amp MnrdAip. For the particulars of the transaction 
here alluded to, see Thucydides, Lib. V. 84-116. It took 
place B. C. 416. See Isocrates, Panegyricus, p. 32 (Fel- 
ton’s edition), and note. | 

189. fy BovAdpeba. G. § 51. 

190. Bowwrots....alrovpeba. The principal route from 
Attica to the northern parts of Greece lay through Boeotia. 
Without the permission of the Boeotians, the Athenians 
could not easily consult the oracle of the Pythian Apollo. 

198. rod ydovs. The word chaos is used here, as in the 
Clouds several times, in the sense of the air or the sky; 
properly, the surrounding void; but not in the modern 
sense of the term chaos. See Clouds, 424, 627. 

196,197. Ma....2e. Epops, in his ludicrous delight 
at the proposal and its immense benefits to the race of the 
birds, breaks into exclamations and oaths which have a 
comical relation to his position as a bird. Observe the use 
of the negative pa, followed by a sentence which also implies 
a negative; for which see Kiihner, § 317, 4. — vededas, 
According to a Scholiast, a very light species of net was so 
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calfed.— Mj... . fxovoc. There is something very un- 
usual in the hypothetical negative in this place. The 
commentators have not generally noticed it, with the ex- 
ception of Bothe, who says, “Ellipsis verbi éferAcyny vel 
cujusdam similis, vereor uf unguam callidius commentum 
audiverim.” But the meaning, with this construction, would 
be the opposite to that given by Bothe and required by the 
sense, — I am afraid lest I have heard (NE audiverim, not 
UT audiverim) ; whereas Epops clearly wishes to say, with 
more or less directness, that he never heard a better scheme. 
This would seem to require py od« feovca. G. § 46, N. 5. 
The grammarians also seem generally to have overlooked 
the peculiarity of the construction. The editors of the new 
edition of Passow’s Lexicon, however, refer to this and to 
other similar passages as examples of a rare use of py in 
independent sentences containing a protestation or oath ; py 
in independent sentences being regularly confined to prohi- 
bitions and expressions of a wish. The following examples 
(besides the present one) are cited in Passow, 8. v. py :— 
“lotw viv Zevs abros, épiySouros moots “Hpns, 
M? pev rots immotow avpp emotxyoerat dAAos 
Tpdwv, ddrAa oe hype diaprepes dyAaeioba. — Il. X. 330. 
"lorw viv rode yata Kal ovpavds, ... « 
M) 80 éuny lornra Moceddwv éevaciyOov 
Unpaives Toads re xat “Exropa. — Il. XV. 36 — 42. 
Ma roy *Asod\Aw py o° éyd xataxdwd xapai. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 917. 
Ma ryv ’Adpodirny, 7 yp EAaxe KAnpoupevn, pi) ’yd o° adyow. 
Aristoph. Eccles. 1000. 
It would be difficult to explain all these passages con- 
sistently by assuming the ellipsis of a leading verb. 
199. Ei fvvdoxoin . . . . Spveos, If the other birds should 
agree to tt. Note the force of {vy in composition. 
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201. BapBdpovs, barbarian ; i. e. without articulate speech. 
The Greeks regarded all who spoke in unknown languages 
as barbarians, and compared their sounds to the voices of 
birds. Comp. Aesch. Ag. 974, 975, where Clytaemnestra 
likens an unknown speech to the twittering of the swallow. 

205. ri» euny andova, my (wife) the nightingale. Procne, 
who was metamorphosed into the nightingale, according to 
the poets and mythographers. 

206. Kadotper, We will call. The number changes from 
the singular to the plural, by a construction sufficiently ex- 
plained by Mtt., Gr. Gr., § 562, 1. The acts expressed by 
the participles eu8ds and dveyelpas are those of Epops alone ; 
but in the subject of xaAodpev, Epops is included, together 
with the nightingale. 

207. G.§ 50,1. Cf. v. 189. 

215. “EdeAcCopévn. “ Exprimit sonum gementis lusci- 
niae.” B.— depois. The Scholiast explains, “ Arvypois éx 
ray Saxpiwy ;” Does it not rather express the general char- 
acter of the notes of the nightingale? with percow, liquid 
notes, like the Latin hqutdae voces. 

227. rod pbéyparos. Genitive of explanation, — What a 
voice / — referring probably to the music of the flute (avAci, 
i.e. sus), by which the song of the nightingale, according to 
the statement of the Scholiast, is represented. 

229. Od cmon; G. § 25,1, N. 5 (8). 

233. ss. Used indefinitely for many a one, or every one, 
who is present or within hearing. For this sense, see Mtt. 
§ 487, 2. — dpuorrépwr, birds of a feather, of the same feather 
with myself; my companions or kindred. 

239. dpudercrruBi{ed’, twitter about. It is an imitative 
word, expressing particularly the twittering of swallows, but 
also the voices of other birds ; Aenré» qualifies it. 

945. ‘*Avicare meropeva. The imperative and the parti- 
ciple of dvio are often constructed with the participle and 
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imperative of other verbs in the adverbial sense of doing 
quickly what the other verbs signify. Here, fly quickly. 
For the opposite construction of the participle of die with 
the imperative of another verb, see G. § 109, N. 8; and 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. dvde. 

247. ds£vordpovs. This epithet of the eprides is explained 
by the Scholiast = éfvadoteas, sharply singing; but it is 
much more natural to refer it, with Bergler, to the sharp 
proboscis. ‘The insect is found by travellers in Attica as 
annoying now as it was in the days of Aristophanes. The 
reader will remember the problem of the singing of the 
empis, in the Clouds, 157, seq. The bite of the empis is 
very troublesome and painful, in the beautiful summer nights 
of Athens. A pair of thick woollen stockings worn over 
the hands and wrists, I found a good defence. Their sing-- 
ing must be patiently borne. The insect is mentioned sev- 
eral times in Aristotle’s Hist. An. 

251. ‘Arrayés. Aristotle, Hist. An., TX. 19, alludes to 
the plumage of this bird, which is probably the moor-hen 
or hazel-hen. St. John (Hellenes, Vol. I. p. 152) says: 
“ Among the favorite Same of the Athenian gourmands was 
the attagas, or francolin, a little larger than the partridge, 
variegated with numerous spots, and of common tile color, 
somewhat inclining to red. It is said to have been intro- 
duced from Lydia into Greece, and was found in extraordi- 
nary abundance in the Megaris.” See also note to the 
place, with references to the authorities for various opinions. 

257. free, as Perfect. G. § 10, 1, N.4.— spuds, sharp, 
crafty. It is used in a comic sense. 

267, 268. dp’... . pipovpevos. The particle is slightly 
inferential, — then ; i. e. since I have been gaping up into 
the sky, and can see none. The charadrios is mentioned 
by Aristotle several times. It appears to have been a spe- 
cies of plover called the gold plover. The voice of the bird is 
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harsh and disagreeable, and perhaps the :mttating mentioned 
by Euelpides is a back-handed compliment to the singing of 
Epops; this is also supported by the word éra{e, which 
does not describe a melodious sound. 

270. adda... . &pxeras. The accumulation of particles 
is expressive of the comic astonishment of Peisthetairos at 
the flaming appearance of the bird just arrived, — Sure 
enough, here 1s a bird coming now! But the phoenicopte- 
ros excited astonishment not only by his brilliant plumage. 
He was a rare bird, hardly ever seen in the latitude of 
Greece. “Fuit inter rarissimas Athenis aves.” Bothe. 
Von der Miihle (in his monograph, cited above, upon the 
birds of Greece, p. 118) states that he was unable to learn 
anything of the existence of the phoenicopteros in Greece, 
but thought it impossible the bird should be wanting there, 
since it was found on the Adriatic coast, in Asia Minor, on 
the Caspian Sea, and on the Wolga, between which regions 
Greece is situated. He adds, that he saw some which were 
brought from Smyrna. This passage in Aristophanes shows 
that the above-mentioned writer was correct in including the 
phoenicopteros among the birds of Greece. Heliodorus 
(Aethiopica, Lib. VI. c. 8) introduces one of the personages 
in the story carrying, by command of Isias, his mistress, 
a phoenicopteros of the Nile (épyw riwa rotrov, as opas, Net- 
Agov owsxcrrepov). 

271. O¥.... rads; Lt ts not surely a peacock? The 
whole tone of the dialogue shows how unusual a sight the 
bird was to the Athenians; and the reply of Epops is in the 
spirit of one who is determined to make the most of a great 
curiosity. 

272. Odros adros, i. e. Epops, this one himself; pointing 
to the bird. 

274. Dvaios. Applied to birds, this epithet signifies, 
not water-fowl, as it is incorrectly translated by Liddell 
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and Scott, and generally in the versions, but those birds 
which haunt the water’s edge and are known by the generic 
name of waders. 

274,275. ownots ... . powmxorrepos. The pun here 
may be preserved by rendering dow:xorrepos flamingo, the 
name of the family to which he belongs: —- How handsome 
and flaming, — naturally, for his name is flamengo. 


276. oé ros Constructed with cade, or some such word, - 


to be supplied. 

277, 278. Nj... . dpBarns; The first line is said, by 
the Scholiast, to be a parody on Sophocles (the beginning of 
the Tyro), and the second from a passage in Aeschylus. 
The Midos is the same as the Hepacnds dps in v. 485. — e£e- 
3pov xdpay txov,a bird from foreign parts. — povooparris. 
“OQ xopmdéns* rovovros ydp of pdvres cal of motnrai.” Sch. 
The description, originally applied to a character in Aes- 
chylus, is here transferred to the strutting cock. 

280. dvev xapndov. The Scholiast says: “‘Qs ray Mr- 
Sav de ert rd roAd Em xapnArwy cyovupevaw ert TH TOY rokeuow 
é£odq.” — cicerraro, flew in. . 

281. “Erepos ... . obrooi. The pun here turns upon 
the military meaning of Aodoy xareiAnhas, having occupted a 
hill; and here, having got a crest. See note to v. 295. 

283 —285. "AAN’ .... Kaddlas. In answer to the ques- 
tion of Peisthetairos, whether there is another Epops, — 
the question being put in a tone of some surprise, — the poet 
takes occasion to make a hit at several persons. Philocles, 
the poet, who imitated Sophocles in his play of 'Tereus, has 
already been mentioned. Epops means to say that the 
present bird is not the genuine Epops, but only an imitation, 
like that in Philocles; and as he himself is, as it were, the 
father of the Epops in Sophocles, so he may be said to be, 
in the same way, the grandfather of this one. And this 
suggests the Athenian mode of naming children, upon which 
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St. John (Ancient Greeks, Vol. I. p. 131) saya: “The 
right of imposing the name belonged, as hinted above, to the 
father, who likewise appears to have possessed the power 
afterwards to alter it, if he thought proper. They were com- 
pelled to follow no exact precedent; but the general rule 
resembled one apparently observed by nature, which, neg- 
lecting the likeness in the firat generation, sometimes repro- 
duces it with extraordinary fidelity in the second. Thus the 
grandson, inheriting often the features, inherited also very 
generally the name of his grandfather; and precisely the 
-same rule applied to women, the granddaughter nearly al- 
ways receiving her grandmother’s name. Thus Andocides, 
son of Leagoras, bore the name of his grandfather ; the father 
and son of Miltiades were named Cimon; the father and 
son of Hipponicos, Callias.” These particular names are 
probably selected by the poet, not only because the family 
to whom they belong present a remarkable instance of this 
customary alternation through many generations, but be- 
cause the last Callias, the individual especially alluded to, 
was notorious for his prodigality and ‘profligacy, and ruined 
the fortunes of the family. The first Hipponicos known to 
Athenian history was a contemporary of Solon, about six 
hundred years before Christ; and the last Callias, the third 
_ of the name, flourished about two hundred years later. He 
held in the course of his life many high offices in the state, 
in spite of his folly and profligacy, which early fastened upon 
him the name of the ddcrjpios,* or evil genius of his fam- 
ily. His portrait is drawn by Andocides in very forbidding 
colors.* Plato also gives some traits of his character. See 


* Andocides, p. 277. ‘Immévixos év rf otkia aXirhptov rpepet, 
ds abrov ri rpdrefay dvatpéme’ .. . . Oidpevos yap “Immdvexos 
vidy rpepev, ddirnpiov air Expeper, 8s dvarérpopev éxeivov rov 
wAovroy, THY Codpocuvyy, roy Gdov Biov Gravra, k. T.A- 
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the Protagoras, the scene of which is laid at the house of 
Callias; and the Apology (p. 20 A), where Callias is spoken 
of as dvdpi, de reréhexe xpypata cogiorais mAcio fh Evpravres of 
d\\o. He is said to have been reduced to great destitution, 
and finally to have died a beggar. The particulars of the 
history, and all the important facts respecting their wealth, 
have been carefully collected by Boeckh (Public Economy 
of the Athenians, Book IV. Chap. 3). See also Xenophon’s 
Hellenica, IV. 5, 13; Aristotle’s Rhet. III. 2. In many 
respects the family was one of the most famous, as well as 
one of the oldest, in Athens. — domep ei. We might have 
had donep dy ei. G. § 53, N. 3. 

286. s«mrepoppvei, he ts moulting ; and in this respect re- 
sembles Callias, or is a Callias. The next two lines con- 
tinue the allusions in the same vein. 

287, 288. “Are... . mrepd. The sycophants at Athens 
were the pest of society. No age or character or public 
services shielded a man of wealth from their attacks. Aris- 
tophanes holds them up to ridicule and reprobation in sev- 
eral of his pieces, and the other comic writers lost no oppor- 
tunity of exposing their practices. They figure largely in 
the remains of the Attic orators. On account of his noble 
birth, his high rank, and his wealth, Callias was an inviting 
object to these miscreants, and his vices facilitated the suc- 
cess of their machinations. — @jrAeat. The allusion here is 
to the licentiousness which notoriously marked the life of 
Callias (see above). — For dre dv, see G. § 109, N. 3 (a). 

In the following passage, all the birds which constitute the 
chorus make their appearance. Many of them it is not 
possible to identify with existing species. Catophagas, for 
instance, the glutton, is said not to have been the specific 
name of any bird at all, though that does not seem quite 
probable. The Cleonymos, to whom this bird is compared, 
is the one mentioned in a similar way in the Clouds (see 
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v. 853 and note) as a shield-dropper, and elsewhere as a 
coward and sensualist. It is in reference to the former that 
Euelpides asks why he did not cast off hts crest (v. 292). 

292. dvy=elfy. G.§ 109, 6; § 52, 1. 

293,294. ’ArdAa.... #Adov; Peisthetairos wonders at the 
crests of the birds, and immediately calls to mind the practice 
fashionable among the young Athenians of entering the dfav- 
Aos, or double course, armed with crested helmets. A great 
variety of races were run over the SfavAos. The armed races, 
of which that alluded to by Aristophanes in this place was 
one, formed a part of several panegyrical festivities. For a 
full account of them, see Krause, Gymnastik und Agonistik 
der Hellenen, pp. 777, seq. In a note to that work (p. 905), 
the author remarks that the armed race appears but seldom 
on the antique monuments of art. There is one beautiful 
representation of it found in the Berlin collection of vases, 
of which the following is in part a description. “On the 
inner side appears a runner, taking vigorous strides, having 
a large round shield in his left hand; the right is in violent 
motion, as are both hands of the runners in other works of 
art; the head is covered with a helmet. On the shield is 
a racer figured in the same mnaner, except that he holds 
the shield in his right hand,” &c. See also the plate, Tab. 
VII. b, Fig. 14, b, c, d, of the same work. 

294, 295. “Qomep of Kapes....oixovow. “*H ore ev ré- 
Tpats @kovy imép dodadeias, h Gre Adoy Cyovow ent ray Kpavay.” 
Schol. The pun here, as in v. 281, turns upon the double 
meaning of Addos, a hill, or a crest. The Carians are said 
to have been the first to use the crest; whence Alcaeus, 
Ahoy re oelwv Kapexoy. (Strab. XIV. p. 661.) Strabo and 
Herodotus (I. 171) attribute to them two other inventions, 
that of devices on shields (onpeia, éwionpa), and that of han- 
dies (Syava) to shields. The question whether the Carians 
originated on the continent of Asia or on the islands of the 
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Aegaean was disputed in antiquity; the Carians maintain- 
ing the former, and the Cretans and most others the latter. 
(Herod. I. 171.) But the ancient authorities are hopelessly 
confused and inconsistent: Herodotus, who gives what he 
calls the Cretan version, disagrees entirely with Thucydides 
(I. 4); and both disagree with Strabo (AIV. p. 661), who 
gives what he calls the most current version (6 pdadtoO” opo- 
Aoyoupevos). Diodorus Siculus and Pausanias, on the other 
hand, seem to have followed the Carian account: they dis- 
agree, of course, entirely with the former authorities, and 
they are not perfectly consistent with each other. (See Diod. 
V. 84 and 53; Pausan. VII. 2-4; Conon. Narrat. 47.) In 
the historic times, we find the Carians only on the Continent ; 
and in their various wars with the Persians and the Greeks, 
they seem to have been famous for eluding their enemies by 
occupying the hills (Addo) of their mountainous country, 
and for harassing invaders who ventured into the interior. 
See Thucyd. II. 19, who says (speaking of an attempt 
made by Lysikles with an Athenian army to collect money 
in this region in 418 B. C.): Kat ris Kapias éx Mvotvros dvaBas 
3ua rou MaiavSpou wrediou pexps rot LZavdiov Addo, éemBepevov 
Trav Kapay xai ’Avaurav airos re Stubeiperat xat ris dAAns orpa- 
vias trodAoi. In fact, the Athenians appear to have never 
been masters of more than the coast of Caria, if we may 
judge from the mention of Kapia 4 émt 6adkdcoy among their 
tributaries at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. (See 
Thucyd. II. 9.) _ 

296, 297. dcov .... soveov; Of the use of xaxdy here 
Bothe says it is “comice dictum pro rAjOos”; 1. e. instead 
of saying how great a multitude of birds, he says how great 
an evil of birds,— equivalent to some such expression as 
What a pother of birds! What a plaguy lot of birds ! 

298. iv elaodor, the entrance ; i. e. through which the 
personages of the chorus entered the orchestra. See Clouds, 
326, and note, pp. 136, 137. 
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299, seqq. FPeisthetairos now points out, one after the 
other, the twenty-four birds who constitute the chorus prop- 
er, each of course appropriately represented by the comic 
masks, expressly prepared for them. On this passage, Bode 
(Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst, B. III. Th. II. 
pp. 283, 284) says: “The chorus of the birds, perhaps the 
most comical ever introduced by Aristophanes, comes in, 
after the call of the Hoopoo, in the sporadic manner. Dif- 
ferent birds at first appear, one after another, at the arched 
entrance of the orchestra, and after they have passed one 
by one across the orchestra they disappear. They form, as 
it were, the van of the proper chorus. First comes running 
in a flamingo, with outspread purple wings ; then struts in a 
cock ; then trips along a hoopoo, somewhat plucked ; then 
waddles through the orchestra a bright-colored gullet, with 
grotesque mimicry. They are all four precisely designated. 
The proper chorus, then, of twenty-four, press through the 
entrance of strangers in compact groups of many colors, so 
that the passage is scarcely visible for their fluttering. They 
are likened to clouds. Even around the Thymele they seem 
to be gathering in groups, and, with their beaks wide open, 
to be peering upon the stage. By degrees they then divide 
themselves into Hemichoria, so that, according to the gram- 
marians, twelve male birds of different species take their 
position on one side of the Thymele, and twelve females on 
the other. The males are the cock-partridge, the hazel-cock, 
the duck, the kingfisher, the tufted lark, the horned owl, the 
heron, the falcon, the cuckoo, the red-foot, the hawk, and the 
woodpecker ; the females are, the halcyon (which with the 
keirylos or kingfisher forms the only pair), then the night- 
owl, jay, turtle-dove, falcon, the pigeon, the ring-dove, the 
brant-goose, the purple-cap, diver, ousel, osprey. As here 
the gentle doves appear along with the fiercest birds of prey, 
so the males, mentioned above separately, enter, in the actual 
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Parodos of Aristophanes, mingled up with the females. In 
irregular haste, they run ptpping and chattering towards the 
stage, so that Euelpides, full of astonishment, exclaims : — 
"lov lot réy dpvéwy, 
"lod lod ray xovpixayr: 
Ola murmi{ovor xal rpéxover dcaxexpayores. 
A manifest proof that the Parodos was sporadic.” 

The male birds, according to this arrangement, are wep- 
&&, drrayas, mevédowy, Knpudos, xopudds, édeds, virpos, lépaé, xd«- 
xuf, épudpémous, xepyyns, Spvoy; the females, drxudy, yAavé, 
kitra, tpuydy, Urobupls, wepiorepd, hdrra, xeBAnwups, soptupis, 
xoAupfls, duwedis, pyvy. 

308. Tis yAaix’ "APqval’ #yacye; The Scholiast says: Ie- 
poula él ray parny ériowpevdvray twa éxt Trois spolmdpxovow * 
oloy ef rig év Alyunte oirov exaydyot, } dv Kidsxia xpdxov. So 
in English, to carry coals to Newcastle. The poet alludes 
also to the owl upon the Attic coins, whence the expression 
yhadxes Aavpiwrial. See v. 1099, and note. 

308. ray copixyov. Genitive of exclamation. This bird 
is singled out in the exclamation on account of its clamorous 
chattering. 

312. Womorononromonod. The chirping of the birds is in- 
tended to be expressed by this stammering pronunciation ; 
and so in the next line but one. 

813. aadar wdpegu. G. § 10, 1, N. 3. 

316. Aerrd Aoywrd, two acute reasoners. There is also 
a reference to the board of Aoy:erai at Athens, to whom the 
magistrates on leaving office must render their accounts. On 
the duties of the Aoyorai and their relations to the similar 
board of e#6vvo, see Boeckh’s Public Economy of the Athe- 
nians, Book II. Chap. 8; Hermann’s Political Antiquities 
of Greece, § 154; Schémann’s Assemblies of the Atheni- 
ans, p. 279. 

317. od; The questions of the chorus, and indeed the 
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whole tone of the dialogue, will remind the reader of the 
opening scenes in the Oedipus at Colonos of Sophocles. 
Perhaps the poet intended a slight raillery upon the some- 
what melodramatic mannerism of the tragic choruses on 
their first appearance in a piece, of which that of the Oedi- 
pus at Colonos was a specimen. 

319. “Heeroy....reAwpiov. A comic imitation of tragic 
pomp of expression. —~ mpépvov, the bottom, or the root. 

320. "0... . efapapray. Observe the construction of 
the participle after an exclamation, — O thou who hast done 
wrong !—érpagny. Bothe says: “ Dixit significanter et ridi- 
cule, quia vita avium et animantium nihil aliud esse videtur 
quam nutritus.” The word, however, is applied in the same 
way where no ridicule is to be supposed. 

321. qoBnOjs. The aorist with the prohibitive negative 
pa limits the act to the single case. G. § 86. 

322. rhode... . Evvovalas, this society here ; the society 
of the birds. 

323. + has an emphasizing force. 

326. Tpededoued”... . exdbopev. Observe the interchange 
of the tenses, passing in the same construction from the per- 
fect to the aorist, according as the act or state is to be more 
or less precisely limited. 

329. Oecpods dpxaiovs. The Scholiast says: “‘Os sovrov 
vevonobernuevou avrois Td py ouveivas avOpwrais.” Secpol seems 
to have been an older expression than véper, hence it is gen- 
erally applied to the laws of Draco: even these, however, 
are sometimes called vouo:. The chorus give a mock grav- 
ity to their charge against Epops by employing a word 
associated with the ancient traditions of. the Athenian 
legislature. 

334. rovroy, this one ; i. e. Epops. 

335. B8oiva. The aorist infinitive here refers to the 
fature, and not to the past; as 8oxei pos means tt pleases me, 
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and not 2 seems to me. See G. § 23, 2,N. 4. (Compare 
Clouds, v. 1141; and G. § 23, 2, N. 3.) 

836. dpa, therefore; expressing the logical inference 
from the threatening language of the birds. We are dead 
men, then. 

838. éxeidev, thence; i. e. from Athens. — dxodovboins. 
The present here implies, not the single act of following 
from Athens, but the permanent condition of an attendant. 

339. xAdoyuz. The idiomatic use of this specific word, 
in a general sense, gives occasion to the joke in the next 
line. —Anpeis €xov. See G. § 109, N. 8. 

840. raddbarpd “xxorgs. The accusative construction 
here is the same as in the Clouds, 24: éfexomn rdv épOadpedv. 

842. “Eway’, &c. Expressions borrowed from military 
language in drawing out an army for attack. 

845, 346. oludfew, dotvar. Observe the change of tense 
in the infinitives; the present indicating the continued or 
repeated act, the aorist limiting the signification to the sin- 
gle thing. The groaning is naturally continuous and re- 
peated ; the giving food to the beak is viewed as a single 
and finished transaction. 

851. ov... . xépas. The taxiarchs, in the military 
system of the Athenians, were of the next grade to the orpa- 
ryyoi, being ten in number, one for each tribe. Each tribe 
furnished a rdfis of infantry, and the rdfes were severally 
under the command of these officers ; the right wing — rd 
be£cdv xépas— was the post of honor in battle (see Herod. 
VI. 111), and as such originally it was the right of the 
polemarch to hold it. For the general discussion of the 
subject, see Schémann, Antiquitatis Juris Publici Graeco- 
rum, pp. 251 — 256. — rot gvyw; G. § 88. 

853. ydp implies an answer to the previous question ; 
here, yes, for how, &c.— For dv éxpvyeiv, see G. § 42, 2, 
Note; § 41,3; § 73, 1. 
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304, dy qualifies some word to be mentally supplied, — 
I don’t know how I can escape. 

855. AapBavev .. . . xurpav, to take hold of the pots. 
Genitive of the thing laid hold of. 

3856. YTaavé The owl, Peisthetairos thinks, will not at- 
tack them, because it is, like them, Athenian. 

357. Tots. The dative is to be constructed with an ex- 
pression to be supplied,— What shall we protect ourselves 
with against these crooked claws ? 

358. mpos atrov. The reading and interpretation are 
uncertain here. Bothe says: “ Veru arrepto alites illos con- 
fige, quemadmodum myyvivat rs ext xovrov et similia dicuntur.” 
And the Scholiast, cited by Bothe, gives an explanation 
which seems to imply the reading atryy, instead of atrop, 
viz. Seize the spit and fix tt by the pot, to make as it were a 
palisade. Taking the present reading, it may be translated, 
Take the spit and fix it near yourself. ‘This agrees substan- 
tially with the interpretation of Blaydes, who adopts the 
reading mpd aavrov: Sibi ut hastam praetendere. I think 
the explanation of Bothe and the translation of Cary — 
“Take a spit and have at them ”—are scarcely consistent 
with the connection. The old men are not meditating an 
assault; they are taking measures of defence, and their 
engines consist of the pots, the spits, and a few other arti- 
cles which they packed up and brought away with them 
from Athens. With these they prepare to make the stoutest 
defence they can; but they scarcely think of offensive 
measures. — dOadrpoict, and for our eyes, what? i. e. what 
shall we do for the protection of our eyes? Construction, 
dative of indirect object. 

359. *OfvBadov, vinegar-cup. “ Among the various ways 
in which the Greeks and Romans made use of vinegar in 
their cookery and at their meals, it appears that it was cus- 
tomary to have uvon the table a cup containing vinegar, 
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into which the guests might dip their bread, lettuce, fish, or 
other viands before eating them.” See Smith’s Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Antiq., Art. Acetabulum, where there is a figure 
of the cup. See also Athenaeus, II. p. 67: “Td dexdpevor 
avrd (i. e. ro Sos) dyyeiow SfvBadov.” The vinegar-cup was 
to be used as a sort of shield for the eyes. 

360, 361. "OQ... . pnyxavais. Aristophanes never loses 
an opportunity to make a jest at the expense of Nicias. 
According to Thucydides (Lib. III. c. 51) Nicias was sent 
against the island of Minoa, near Megara, to cut off the Pel- 
oponnesians from the use of this port. He accomplished 
the object by the skilful application of military engines. In 
the siege of Melos he is said also to have resorted to similar 
measures. He thus became famous more for this species 
of strategy than for boldness of conduct in the field. — 
“Ymepaxovrifes, you overshoot, surpass ; by the same figure 
of speech which we constantly use in English. 

862. “Evecdedev .... €xpqv. The first word the Scholiast 
calls éripOeypa wodepexcy, a warlike shout. — xdOes, lower or 
present beak ; i. e. like a spear.—od peve expyr. G.§ 49, 2, 
N. 8. 

366. ris yuvaixos, i. e. Proene, or the nightingale, daugh- 
ter of the mythical Pandion, king of Athens. — qvdera, 
tribesmen. The division of the Athenians into tribes, 
phratriae, and gentes is familiar to all. It was common to 
designate individuals by words expressive of their relations, 
both for the purpose of identification, and because the rights 
of citizenship were legally certified to by the registers. 

367. Adc». According to Petit, there was an ancient 
law providing for the killing of wolves; much like modern 
laws in new countries, offering bounties for scalps and skins 
of wild beasts, and sometimes of men. St. John (Vol. I. 
p- 227) says: “The wolf, though a sacred animal in Attica, 
had by the laws a price set upon his head, at which Menage 
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wonders, though the Egyptians also slaughtered their sacred 
crocodiles when they exceeded a certain size.” 

870. &ddagorres. Future expressing purpose. G. § 109, 5. 

372. aannas, grandfathers. For the sake of comic ef- 
fect, put for ancestors in general, as in serious discourse 
fathers is used. — ppdceay (sc. dv). G. § 42, 4. 

373 —3878. *AdA’.... xpqpara. Enpops, like a wise bird, 
quotes the maxims of the philosophers. “ Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri,” is the Latin commonplace to the same point. 
— yap introduces the general reflection, which contains the 
justification of the previous remark, in the abstract; and 
then the principle involved is shown practically by the in- 
stances. — é£yvayxageyv. For the idiomatic use of the aorist, 
see Clouds, 520, note, in the new edition. G. § 30, 1.— 
Atrix’, for example. See v. 167.—’Exmoveiv. “ Exempla 
sunt ex historia Atheniensium petita, apud quos, Xerxe 
fugato, Themistocles effecit, ut urbs muris cingeretur, aedifi- 
caretur Peiraeus, et quotannis viginti triremes construeren- 
tur.” Bothe. — vais paxpas, naves longas; i. e. ships of 
war. — pabnpa rovro, this lesson. 

379. dxotca. The aorist infinitive is properly used here 
on account of the action intended to be expressed being a 
single one, i. e. limited to the hearing in the present case. 

381. yaday, to be yielding, the proper meaning of the 
present infinitive.—*Avay éwt oxédos = eri moda, retreat, 
fall back. 

385. Kxabies, lower; there being no longer any need of 
such defences. . 

386. éBedricxov. In apposition with dépv. 

388. drdwv évros, within the arms ; i. e. the pot and the 
bowls, being placed on the ground, form as it were a camp, 
within the line of which Peisthetairos deems it expedient 
that they should still keep themselves. This he thinks will 
be a sufficient security, provided they still keep a sharp eye 
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upon the troops of the birds by watching over the edge of 
the pot. , 

390. ot heveréoy ogy. G. § 114, 2. 

891. fv 8 dp, and tf then. dpa here is a slightly tnfer- 
ential particle. Jf then, i. e. in consequence of what you 
propose. 

893. Kepapesxés. Those who fell in battle were buried 
with public honors, and at the public expense, in the bury- 
ing-ground called the Kepayecds, without the city. It was 
customary to appoint some distinguished citizen to pro- 
nounce a eulogy. The well-known example of the dis- 
course pronounced by Pericles, on the Athenians who fell 
in the first campaign of the Peloponnesian war, will occur 
to the reader. See Thucydides, Lib. II. cc. 34—46, where 
all the ceremonies are carefully described. 

395. mpds rods orparpyols. For the general duties of the 
board of generals (ten in number), see Schémann, Griech. 
Alterthiimer, I. 422; Hermann, Pol. Antiq., §§ 152, 153. 
Besides the civil and military duties there enumerated, it 
belonged to them to make and superintend the arrangements 
for the public burials. The reader will remember Xeno- 
phon’s account of the trial of the generals after the battle 
of Arginousae, on the charge of neglecting to bury those 
who had perished in the engagement, and of leaving those 
who remained upon the wrecks to perish. See Hellenica, 
Lib. I. c. 7. See also Grote, Vol. VIII. Chap. 64. 

397. "Opveais, at Orneae. The jest turns upon the name 
of an ancient town in Argolis, which had suffered in the 
Peloponnesian war (Bird-town). See v. 13, and note. The 
name is mentioned by Homer, Il. II. 571.—diroOaveiv. G. 
§ 23, 2. . 

898-400. “Avay’....dnAirns. The language is a par- 
ody upon the terms of military command: “Avay’ és rdf, 
fall back in line; rdv Oipov xardBov, lay down your wrath, 
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instead of spear; Hapa riv dpyiy, beside your anger, instead 
of shield. 

403. "Eni riva + éxivocav, And for what purpose, or on 
what scheme ? 

405. rot = srlvos. 

412. Sov. “ Tus ipsius, non solum tuae, i. e. avium, 
vitae sub dio et in silvia campisque, quaemadmodum vivunt 
etiam venatores, pastores, milites ; sed hi senes Athenienses 
ipsarum avium commercium et societatem expetunt.” Bothe. 

416. “Amora... . ervew, Incredible, and more, to hear: 
wepa rév ariorev. The infinitive depends on dmera, and not 
on zépa, as the Scholiast constructs it. 

417. ‘Opa. Although the two have been spoken of be- 
fore, the chorus here uses the singular, referring to one only 
of the old Athenians. 

419. Kpareiy ... . éyOpdv. Kpareiy with the accusative 
means to conquer by force; with the genitive, to be mas- 
ter of. — Kpareiy dy represents xparoin dy, and éyew (sc. av) 
represents Zyo: dv, of the direct discourse. G. § 73, 1; 
§ 41,1. 

421,422. Aéyer.... odre Nexrdy. Observe the comic ex- 
aggeration, running into something not unlike an Irish bull. 

429, 480. For a similar series of words implying all 
kinds of craft and roguery, see Clouds, 260, and note. 

433. dverrépopa. The Scholiast says: “ Olxeioy dpyce 
Td Gverrépwpat, oloy peredpiopas.” 

435, 436. kxpepdoaroy .... rovmorarov. Bothe says: 
“ Haec ex communi Atheniensium vita sunt explicanda, qui 
finito bello arma suspendere solebant ad furnum vel cami- 
num.” The Scholiast describes the émorarns a8 a yxaAxois 
tpimous, xurpémodos éxrehOy ypelay; and he adds: “Oi 8¢, 
adsvoy “Hoawroy apes ras éorias lpupéevoy, ds Ehopoy rod 
mupds, vos Be nai Evdov éwiunxes weraccadawpevoy, Sbev e£ap- 
réac rd poyerpixa oxevyn.” It seems plain, from the kind of 
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armor with which the Athenians had equipped themselves, 
_that these allusions to the kitchen are not wholly to be ex- 
plained by the usages of common life. The expressions 
contain rather jocose references to the pots, the bowls, and 
the skewers which constituted their luggage and means of 
defence. The invés is the chimney, but here put for the 
fire-place or oven, or perhaps it may be called the chtmney- 
place; as the Scholiast says: “"Imvos pév 6 xdpuvos, xara- 
xXpnotinas 8€ 4 éaxdpa.” Of the émorarns, Boeckh, Corpus 
Inscriptionum, Vol. I. p. 20, says: “idem Attici, eodem 
sensu [i. e. the same with émoordre and imocrary| éricrarov 
sive émordrny, dixerint. .... Aristophanes, Av. 436, rem 
conficit, licet ibi, quid sit 6 émordrns, sive 1rd énicraroy 
dubitetur. Tria enim Scholiastae proponunt, Videanum ex 
luto fictum, qui quasi Lar familiaris sit: ... . trabem vel 
asserem ad caminum, unde ex clavis vasa culinaria suspen- 
dantur; ... . postremo basin sive tripodem, tn quo ollae 
et lebetes tgnt apponantur.” He prefers the last, remarking: 
“Nihil enim in illo loco hac significatione aptius: nam 
Upupa jubet arma suspendi els réy invdv efow mAnoioy rovm- 
ararov, hoc est in camino, non prope trabem, ex qua suspen- 
dentur vasa, sed tn ipsa trabe, prope tripodem ibidem sus- 
pensum, ut etiam nunc mulierculae tripodes ibi suspendunt.” 

439,441. “Hy .... éué. The person here designated 
as the monkey sword-maker is said to have been one 
Panaetius, who, according to the Scholiast, was also satir- 
ized in the piece called The Islands. The Scholiast adds: 
“ Mixpoguns fv> SiaBadrAe 8¢ adrov as xaradaBdvra riy yuvaixa 
avrovd porxevopévny: e8uvacrevero yap in’ abris peydAns odons 
puxpoduns abros dv.” “ Duxerat uxorem, cum qua quum sae- 
pius rixaretur, tandem convenit, ut se invicem nec morde- 
rent, nec plagis afficerent.” Bothe. 

443, Tév; The broken sentence, according to the Scho- 
liast, is to be filled out by a gesture,— You don’t mean 
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the No, surely: — striking the part of the body alluded 
to, mpaxroy Sevis grow od: ov. “ Videtur ipse Panaetius 
adultero adulterorum poenam dedisse padanddcews, eodem- 
que modo ne iterum plecteretur cavisse.” Bothe. 

445-447. -“Opvup’ .... povor. The allusion here is 
to the mode of deciding in competitions for the dramatic 
prize. In tragic representations, the number of judges ap- 
pointed was ten, one for each tribe. It seems that, in the 
contests of the comedians, only five were called upon to 
judge. See Bode, Gesch. d. Hellen. Dichtkunst, II. pp. 
147, 148. See also Schneider, Das Attische Theaterwesen, 
pp- 169-174. des rots xpirais mxay signifies, “to gain the 
dramatic victory by a unanimous vote of the judges,” and 
é&t xpir7 “ay povoy is “to gain the victory by only one 
vote”; giving a turn to his expression from what might 
naturally have been expected, namely, to be conquered, to a 
mere diminution of the number of voices, being victorious 
still. —’Emi rovras, on these terms. — et mapaBainv. G. § 54, 
2 (a). 

448-450. G.§108. The herald now, in solemn form, 
proclaims the truce, and orders the heavy-armed to depart 
to their several homes. This appears to have been the cus- 
tomary rite on the conclusion of a treaty of peace. It is 
here applied in the spirit of parody. The heavy-armed are 
only the two Athenians, with their pots and pans and spits. 
—mpoypapwpey .... maxis. G. § 61, 3. This refers to 
the mode of giving notice of the subjects to be discussed 
in a political assembly, namely, by exposing in public 
places, streets, and squares, tablets fastened on columns, 
with the matters inscribed upon which the assembly was 
summoned to debate. 

453. rdyos dy éLeerdv. G.§112,2; for the Aorist 
Participle, § 24, N, 1. 

454. sos mapopas, you see in me, or in my case. 
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458. 8 yap dy réyns. G.§ 61,3. See note on v. 453. 

461. ds ov py mapaBopevr. G. § 89, 1, with N. 1. 

462, 463. mpomeduparat, dianarrev. The language is bor- 
rowed from the baker’s art; both words, however, are trans- 
lated in the lexicons as if they were nearly synonymous, 
and as if both meant to knead. But they probably refer to 
different stages in the process of bread-making. The first 
obviously describes the putting together of the materials, and 
mixing them up; the second, the careful and elaborate 
kneading of the dough. For a curious account of the whole 
matter, see St. John, Vol. III. pp. 109, seq. It may be 
added, that Athenian bakers had a high reputation; for, 
as St. John says (1. c.), “The bread sold in the market- 
place of Athens was esteemed the whitest and most delicious 
in Greece ; for the Rhodians, speaking partially of the pro- 
duce of their own ovens, supposed they were bestowing on it 
the highest compliment when they said it was not inferior to 
that of Athens.” It was, therefore, quite natural for the 
old Athenian, in announcing his excellent schemes, to bor- 
row a figure from the bakehouse.— od xwdAve. The doubts 
of Dindorf and the suggestion of a various reading by Bothe 
are unnecessary here. xoAves is used impersonally, hinders 
not. The same usage occurs in Thucydides, Lib. I. c. 144: 
“Odre yap éxeivo corde: év rais crovdais ore rdéde, — For in 
the truce there hinders not (there is no hindrance to) either 
that or this.” See note on the passage in Owen’s Thucyd- 
ides, p. 482. For the various constructions with the Infin- 
itive allowed after od cwAver, see G. § 95, 2, with N. 1; and 
§ 95, 3.—oréhavov. It was customary to wear a chaplet at 
feasts, and before reclining at the table to have water poured 
over the hands. For the particulars, see Becker’s Chari- 
cles, Excursus to Scene VI. 

465. apiwov eros, a fat word. The epithet is suggested 
by the allusions to feasting. 
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466. Or: Opavce. G. § 65, 1. 

467. Bacrjys. The speech of Peisthetairos is here in- 
terrupted by the chorus, who, astonished to hear of their 
former dignity, cannot wait until the sentence is completed. 

471. modvmpdypov. This generally is used in a bad 
sense, — a busy-body, — but here only knowing many things ; 
observant and experienced in many things. — wemdrnxas. 
The fables of Aesop, in some form, were as familiar to 
the Athenians of Aristophanes’s age as similar composi- 
tions are to the children of modern times. What they 
were precisely, and whether they were written or not, are 
questions among the learned ; but it is certain that the cur- 
rent jests, drolleries, and odd stories at Athens were gen- 
erally palmed upon the old fabulist. Aristophanes has sev- 
eral other allusions to him; Socrates versified some of his 
apologues, and, afterwards, Demetrius Phalereus ; but none 
of these metrical essays are preserved. At a much later 
period, Babrius versified them in choliambics. Some of 
these are extant, and have high merit. But the collections 
of prose fables now in existence under the name of Aesop 
were proved by Bentley to be forgeries; and no person 
at all accustomed to discriminate between the styles of dif- 
ferent ages in Greek literature can doubt the justness of his 
decision. The phrase used in the cited line, you have not 
trodden, is a comic equivalent to you are not familiar with ; 
perhaps selected here in allusion to the birds, who would be 
obliged to use their claws in the place of hands, for holding 
a book. The same expression is cited by Blaydes, from 
Plato’s Phaedo: “’AAAd phy rov ye Ticiay mwewdrnxas axpt- 
Bas.” 

473, 474. doOymoxew and mpoxeicba are in the Lmper- 
fect Infinitive, representing the Imperfect Indicative of the 
direct discourse ; as yevéoda: (v. 472) and xaropuga (v. 475) 
represent the Aorist. G. § 15, 3; § 23, 2; § 738, 1.— 
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mpoxeicOat mepmraiovy, was lying out for the fifth day. In 
Greece, the body of the dead, after having been washed 
and anointed, was laid out in the vestibule of the house, 
with the feet towards the door, as a symbolical intimation 
that it was about to take its last journey. 

476. Kedadjow. A pun on Kedadai, the name of one of 
the &jpo: of the tribe Acamantis. 

478. ‘Os....dvrav. For os with a causal Participle, 
see G. § 109, N. 4. 

480. &puxodaxry. The reason why Zeus would be slow 
to restore the sceptre to this bird is, that the oak is sacred 
to him. 

481. pyxov, were rulers. G. § 19, Notes 1 and 2. 

483. rov.... é¢rupavve. A frequent idiomatic construc- 
tion of the accusative, instead of the subject nominative —= 
@s 0 dAexrpuoy érupdvvet. 

484. Darius and Megabyzos are named here as repre- 
senting the Persians, because their names were notorious 
from their connection with the first Persian invasion of 
Greece. See Herod., V. 

487. xupBaciay .... dpénv. “ Reges Persarum gesta- 
bant, etiam serioribus temporibus, tiaram rectam, ut ceteri 
Persae retro flexam ... . atque ea dp6) ridpa dicebatur pro- 
prie xvpBacia.” Bothe. This upright head-dress of the 
Persian monarchs may be seen in the mosaic of the battle 
of Issus, found in one of the houses of Pompeii, and en- 
graved in most of the works upon the ruins of that city. 
See particularly the German work, Herculanum und Pom- 
pet, Vol. IV. ph 3. 

489. omdérav dpOpiov don, whenever he crows at dawn. 
G. § 62. For an account of the handicrafts enumerated 
in the following lines, and for a valuable summary of 
Athenian industry in general, see St. John, Vol. III. pp. 
96-214. 
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492. Srosnoauevor. This word originally described the 
tying on of the simple sandal, such as is seen in many 
ancient statues. But in the progress of luxury, a great 
variety of shoes and boots, some richly adorned (see Hope’s 
Costumes), came into use, and the same word was still em- 
ployed to describe the act of putting them on, though its 
etymological signification was partly lost sight of. See St. 
John, Vol. II. pp. 64, seq. 

493. pvyiev épiov. The fine wool of Phrygia is men- 
tioned among the exports of that country. The Phrygian 
dyers were particularly skilful in the practice of the art of 
coloring wool. 

494, B8exdrny. Upon this word it is worth while to 
read the following passage: “ While the poor, as we have 
seen, were driven by despair to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their offspring, their more wealthy neighbors cele- 
brated the birth of a child with a succession of banquets 
and rejoicings. Of these, the first was held on the fifth day 
from the birth, when took place the ceremony called Am- 
phidromia, confounded by some ancient authors with the fes- 
tival of the tenth day. On this occasion the accoucheuse, 
or the nurse, to whose care the child was now defini- 
tively consigned, having purified her hands with water, ran 
naked with the infant in her arms, and accompanied by all 
the other females of the family, in the same state, round the 
hearth, which was regarded as the altar of Hestia, the Vesta 
of the Romans. By this ceremony the child was initiated 
in the rites of religion, and placed under the protection of 
the fire-goddess, probably with the same view that infants 
are baptized among us. 

“‘ Meanwhile the passer-by was informed that a fifth-day 
feast was celebrating within, by symbols suspended from the 
street-door, which, in case of a boy, consisted in an olive 
crown ; and of a lock of wool, alluding to her future occu- 
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pations, when it was a girl. Athanaeus, apropos of cabbage, 
which was eaten on this occasion, as well as by ladies ‘in 
the straw, as conducing to create milk, quotes a comic de- 
scription of the Amphidromia from a drama of Ephippos, 
which proves they were well acquainted with the arts of 
joviality. 
How is it 

No wreathed garland decks the festive door, 

No savory odor creeps into the nostrils 

Since ‘tis a birth-feast? Custom, sooth, requires 

Slices of rich cheese from the Chersonese, 

Toasted and hissing ; cabbage too in oil, 

Fried brown and crisp, with smothered breast of lamb. 

Chaffinches, turtle-doves, and good fat thrushes 

Should now be feathered ; rows of merry guests 

Pick clean the bones of cuttle-fish together, 

Gnaw the delicious foot of polypi, 

And drink large drafts of scarcely mingled wine.’ 


“ A sacrifice was likewise this day offered up for the life 
of the child, probably to the god Amphidromos, first men- 
tioned, and therefore supposed to have been invented by 
Aeschylus. It has moreover been imagined that the name | 
was now imposed, and gifts were presented by the friends 
and household slaves. 

“ But it was on the seventh day that the child generally 
received its name, amid the festivities of another banquet; 
though sometimes this was deferred till the tenth. The 
reason is supplied by Aristotle. They delayed the naming 
thus long, he says, because most children that perish in 
extreme infancy die before the seventh day, which being 
passed, they considered their lives more secure. The eighth 
day was chosen by other persons for bestowing the name, 
and this, considered the natal day, was solemnized annually 
as the anniversary of its birth, on which occasion it was 
customary for the friends of the family to assemble together, 
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and present gifts to the child, consisting sometimes of the 
polypi and cuttle-fish to be eaten at the feast. ° However, 
the tenth day appears to have been very commonly ob- 
served. Thus Euripides : — 

‘Say, who delighting in a mother’s claim 

’*Mid tenth-day feasts bestowed the ancestral name ? 

“ Aristophanes, too, on the occasion of naming his Bird- 
city, which a hungry poet pretends to have long ago cele- 
brated, introduces Peisthetairos saying, — 

‘What! have I not but now the sacrifice 
Of the tenth day completed and bestowed 
A name as on a child?’ ” 
St. John, Vol. I. pp. 128-130. 

— trémwov, I was taking a drop. “ Simili euphemismo La- 
tini subbibere, Germani dicunt sich ein Ratischchen trinken.” 
Bothe.— évy dare, in town. He had come in from the coun- 
try on the occasion of solemnizing the naming of a-friend’s 
child. 

5. kdpre xabevdorv, and was just dropping asleep. — 
pw Semveiv. amply usually takes the Infinitive in Attic 
Greek when the leading verb is affirmative. G. § 67; 
§ 106. 

496. otros dp’, this fellow then; the cock. — éydpoup ‘AXe- 
poovrade, I set out for Halimus. Observe the force of the 
imperfect tense. Halimus was a deme of the tribe of Leon- 
tis, particularly famous as being the birthplace of Thucy- 
dides, the historian, whose epitaph is said to have been, 
Oouxvdidys ’OAdpov ‘Aripovoros évOdde xeirat. 

499. For the Imperfects, see v. 481. 

501. Lporvdwdeiobas rois ixrivas. ‘The allusion is to the 
custom of prostrating when the kite first appeared in spring, 
signifying joy at the return of that season. “"Edq’ 6 78dpevos 
xudivdovras ds éxt ydvu. Tlaléas oty ds Baowet dyot rd KvdAuw 
SeioGas ind arOperev.” Scholiast. 
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502, 503. "ExvAwdoupny.... ddeidxov. Euelpides makes 
a sly allusion to the cause of his rolling over, in the oath by 
Dionysos, which is quite in keeping with the story of the 
frolic in town, related a few lines back. Then he does not 
say that he bowed forward, mpodcvAwdeiro ; on the contrary, 
he was on his back. —’OBodAd» xareSpéybioa, I gulped down 
an obolos. ‘The custom of carrying coins in the mouth is 
several times alluded to in Aristophanes, as Eccles. 817, 
818 :— 

“TlwAay yap Bdrpus 
Meorhjy adxijpa thy yyadboy xadkay Exar, 
Kdrewr’ éxydpouy eis ayopay én’ GAdera. 
"Exa@’ vmexovros dpts pou roy OvAakoy,” etc. 
See also Vesp. 790, seq. 

505. déwdére cima. G. § 62. 

506. épifov dy. G. § 80, 2. 

507. xoxxv. The rite of circumcision was practised by 
many Oriental nations, as the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
Syrians; and as the cry of the cuckoo was the signa] to 
begin harvesting among the people of these countries, the 
proverb quoted by Euelpides came into use,— Cuckoo, afield! 

508. ef res Baoirdevor. G. § 51. 

510. "Ent....dpus. They placed upon the head of the 
kingly sceptre the figure of some bird. This is often alluded 
to by the poets, and may be seen on coins, medals, and other 
works of art. See Quatremére de Quincy’s Jupiter Olym- 
pien, pp. 806, seq. See also Pindar, Pyth. I. 9.— For 8apo- 
Boxoin, see G. § 62; also for the optatives in v. 512 and 513. 

512. é£edAdo, here, is a word belonging to the vocabulary 
of the stage; came forth, i. e. entered the scene through 
the royal gate, or central entrance at the back of the stage. 
— éy roiot tpaypdois, at the tragic representations ; literally, 
in the tragedians ; the person being put for the time or the 
occasion of their appearance. This interpretation is more 
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accordant with the Greek idiom than that of Bothe, — 
“Inter actores tragicos.” 

518. Avotxpary. Of this individual the Scholiast says: 
“ Ofros orparnyds éyevero *AOnvalay xréntns re eal savoupyos. 
AceBadXero 82 (as) Sapoddxos.” 

515. "Aerdy.....xepadys. The words here used apply 
to the statue of Zeus, géornxey being constantly thus used by 
the Attic writers. According to a Scholiast, the head is put 
for the sceptre ; or, he adds, because they were accustomed 
to place on the heads of the statues of the gods the images 
of the birds consecrated to them. 

516. 6vyarnp, i. e. Athena, the patron goddess of the 
city to whom the owl was consecrated. All this passage is 
in ridicule of the Athenian superstition, which consecrated 
to each god some particular bird. 

520. “OQuw....d» For this use of dy with the indica- 
tive, see G. § 80, 2. The Scholiast cites from Socrates, the 
historian, the following passage: “‘Padapavbus Soxet divadeéd- 
pevos tiv Bacedelay dixacraros yeyevqobas mavray avOporoy. 
Aéyerat 8é, adrdy mparoy obdéva day Spxous moveioOat xara tay 
Gedy, GAN’ Guvivas keeVoras y7WVva, Kal Kiva, Kai Kpidy, Kal Td Spora.” 
Socrates, according to Plato and Xenophon, used to swear 
by the dog, or by the goose, and sometimes simply by “the 
——.” See Plato’s Gorgias, cap. 22, and Woolsey’s note. 

521. <Adurov. This is the same Lampon—a_ sooth- 
sayer, juggler, and impostor—- who is often mentioned 
elsewhere, and who, according to the Scholiast, obtained 
the honor of being entertained in the Prytaneum. See 
Clouds, 831 — 384, and note upon the passage. It is said 
that he used to swear by the goose because that bird was 
of a prophetic character. — dray éfararg. G. § 51. 

522. évourlov, used to think. . 

523. Mavas. “Otro ydp éxadouy rots oixéras sroA\dKts.” 
Scholiast. 
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525. fepois. “Nam in templis tutae debebant esse aves, 
tanquam diis supplices; nefas autem violare supplices. 
Hinc cum Aristodicus Cumaeus in templo apud Branchi- 
das nidos avium detraxisset et pullos exemisset, ex adyto 
talis vox audita fertur: *Avoowrare avOpdney, ri rade roApgs 
mwoey; Tors ixéras pov éx rov ynov xepaifas. Ut est ap. 
Herodotum J. 159; ap. Euripidem tamen Ion aedituus 
Apollinis Delphici pellit aves e templo in cognomini dra- 
mate 106, etc.” Bergler. 

530. Brsudfowres. “Brsudlew xvpios rd Tov troyactpiov 
xal rov ornOous dwrecOas- Srep érroiavy of rovs 3pmOas avovpevot, 
x. rt. d.” Scholiast. 

532. sapébevxG. The frequentative aorist. For a fall 
discussion of this usage, see Clouds, v. 520, note in Felton’s 
edition. Karecxédacay, v. 586, is another example of the 
same idiom. G. § 30, I. 

541. xdxny = xaxilav. 

542. s«mpoydvey mapaddvrev, genitive absolute, ancestors 
having handed them down. 

543. "En duod, in my case, i. e. here, to my harm. 

547. olxnow, I will dwell, Upon this expression, Cary 
remarks: “The word dwell, in our language, according to 
the old use of it, answers precisely to oixnow, ‘do good, and 
dwell for evermore, Psalm xxxvii. 27, meaning simply fo 
abide, or live.” 

549. ef th xounotpeba. § 50,1, N. 1. 

552. BaBvddva. For a full account of Babylon, see 
Herod. I. 

5538. °O....addscpa. The names here are those of 
two of the giants. The second is also the name of a bird, 
which offers an occasion for a jest below (1241). They 
are brought in here on account of the designed hostilities 
against the gods, as if another giants’ war should disturb 
the peace of Olympus. 
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556. ‘Iepdy aédepov mpwovday, to proclaim a sacred war ; 
like the wars against the Phocians for violating the sacred 
precincts and the temple of Pythian Apollo. The following 
lines give a ludicrous and satirical history of the mythical 
amours of the gods, and show, with many other passages, 
the freedom with which the poet dealt with the Hellenic re- 
ligion, as well as with the politics of the time. 

563-570. mpooveiparda, to distribute or assign. The 
meaning of the passage is, to apportion the birds individ- 
ually to the gods, according to some fanciful analogy, so 
that, whenever a sacrifice is offered to a god, the corre- 
sponding bird may receive also an appropriate gift. The 
Scholiast and commentators have taken great pains to give 
the reasons why the particular selections and adaptations of 
gods, birds, and articles of food were adopted by the poet. 
Thus the name gdadnpis contains an allusion to the ddAdos, 
and of wvpoi the Scholiast says: “’Emei of éOol mupol mpés 
ovvovatay éyeprixoi.” The sheep is one of the victims sacri- 
ficed to Poseidon in the Odyssey, and the duck is connected 
with Poseidon, because he is a water bird. The Adpos is 
assigned to Hercules, on account of his gluttonous propen- 
sities. The vaoroi were a large species of cake, eaten at 
Athens with honey. With regard to Zeus and the wren, 
the Scholiast says: “’Emel xarwdepys 6 Zevs kat potxos, did 
Touro dpxidov mapedaBe, did rovs Gpxes. Td b wcéppow evop- 
Xev ws Kpiov Evopyey.” 

570. - Fobnv. G. § 19, N. 5.—Bpovradrw .... Zav. These 
words are probably quoted from some old lyric poet. Bothe 
cites from the epigrams: “‘O Zevs spés roy “Epara: BéAn 
ra od wavr ddeAodpar. Xm wravos: Bpovra, nal wads xv«vos 
€on.” 

572—575. Several of the deities were represented with 
wings. Hermes, as mentioned here, thus appears. The 
more ancient forms of the goddess Nike, or Victory, were 
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without wings. To her a temple was dedicated, standing, 
according to Pausanias, near the entrance to the Acropolis. 
The ruins of this temple of Nixn “Amrepos were discov- 
ered in excavating, in the year 1836, on the spot indicated 
by Pausanias, and it has been almost entirely restored. 
But Nike was generally represented, in works of art, with 
wings, and sometimes with golden or gilded ones; a figure 
of this kind was held in the right hand of the Olympian 
Zeus. (See Quatremére de Quincy, Jupiter Olympien ; 
also Boetticher’s Schriften, B. IL pp. 173, seq.) Especially 
was Eros, or Cupid, so represented. In alluding to Homer, 
the poet’s memory failed him, the comparison to the timid 
dove being in a description of the flight of Hera and Athena 
(Il. V. 778), or there has been a change in the text, i. c. the 
substitution of "Ip for “Hpay. 

577. +d pydev. The article gives emphasis to the expres- 
sion, and probably refers it to the phraseology of the philos- 
ophers. The subject of the preceding verb is men, dydpes, 
to be supplied. Mnyde (not oddev) is used, because the In- 
finitive depends on a Protasis. The Infinitive after vopilw 
usually takes ov as its negative, since it stands in indirect dis- 
course. 

580. Kdwer’.... perpeirw. The importation of corn was 
one of the most important public interests at Athens, and 
was carefully superintended by the municipal authorities. 
At certain times, distributions of corn (o:ro8ocias) took place 
among the people, — particularly, of course, in periods of 
scarcity, — each citizen receiving a certain measure. For 
a minute examination of this subject, see Boeckh’s Public 
Economy of Athens, Book I. cap. 15. The language of 
Peisthetairos, in the present passage, doubtless alludes to 
this practice. Connected with the administration of the 
market, there were public officers called Merpévopo: and IUpo- 
perpnrai. The poet ludicrously makes Demeter the meas~ 
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urer, and represents her as finding excuses, in the famine, 
for her inability to distribute corn. 

583. émimelpg. The Scholiast says: “’Emt SAdBy, § iva 
seipabaow nudy, ef Oeoi tcpev.” The latter is doubtless cor- 
rect ; the idea being, that the birds shall peck out the eyes 
_ of the cattle to give a proof of what they can do if their 
power is called in question. 

584. Apollo was the god of medicine, as well as of po- 
etry. With regard to the word picOopopei, the Scholiast 
says: “Touro 8¢ elsev, del Aaopédovra ris resxodopulas puobdy 
gmoev. But there is also an allusion to the support of cer- 
tain physicians at the public charge, for an account of whom 
see Boeckh, Book I. cap. 21. Hippocrates held this posi- 
tion at Athens. . 

585. My. Supply exxovderay. For mpiy dy, see G. 
§ 67. 

586. o¢ 38é€ Ty». The particle is used here to single out 
the clause. — 

589. Adxos eis. In the Athenian army, the Adyos was a 
small subdivision of soldiers, consisting of twenty-four be- 
sides the officer, or one fourth of a rdfis. The smallness of 
the number makes the expression more emphatic. 

591. dyéAn. Perhaps the word here refers to the dyéAas, 
or bands into which the youth were divided in Crete and 
Sparta, though it is also used in a general sense of a flock of 
birds. See Manso’s Sparta. 

592. sdoureiy is the object of Sicoper. G. § 92, 1. 

593. pavrevopevas, consulting auguries. 

595. vaveAgpov. ‘The vavedrnpo: at Athens were the own- 
ers of ships, and their business was with the shipping inter- 
est. The word was also applied to the owners of houses. 
In this passage the former meaning is the true one. The 
yaveAnpos sometimes went himself upon the voyage, but not 
necessarily so, — dare. G. § 69, 3. 
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598. This must be understood to be an aside of Euel- 
pides. Upon yatAos the Scholiast says: “owiexdv 8€ rod 
dyyelov dfurdvas. KadAlpayos: Kumpdde Stddvids pe xarn- 
yayev évOd8e yatrXos. “Aas. Taddos, wdotdy re hoprexdy 
ds xai oxddn (oxadis) ard trav oxevav. “Opnpos*’ TavAoi re 
oxapides re. ‘Qs alperwrépou b€ dvros nai dxwwdvvou trav dd- 
Lov wdvrav rovro gyno.” And Bothe: “TavAos dicebatur 
navis rotundior, mercibus vehendis apta, qualem Phoenices 
primi construxisse leguntur.”— Ovxn dy» petvays. G. § 53, 
2, N. 

599-601. The Athenians were as credulous about 
buried treasures as the moderns, and made use of supersti- 
tious means in the search for them. The language in the 
last line refers to the proverb, “ Ovdeis pe Oewpet wAny 6 ma- 
pemrdpevos dps.” “Tovro édéyero én ray dyvactwy.” Sch. 

602. t&plas. Literally, water-vessels, but also any urn or 
vessel such as might be used to hold the coins which were 
to be concealed in the earth. 

603. tyleay. Upon this word Bothe has the following 
note: —“ Haec est illa wAovévylea, quam infra dicit 698, 
item Equ. 1100, et. Vesp. 647, h. e. quasi mAavrov iyiea, 
non opes et sanitas, ut Br. reddidit Equ. v. 1, siquidem sa- 
nitatem donare nemo potest, divitias omnisque generis opes 
potest, quas complectitur 4 mAovévyiea, ut pulcre intelligitur 
e Vesparum v. 1, tyieyra dABov serio dixit Pindarus, Ol. V. 
55.” It may be remarked in addition, that health was more 
sedulously studied by the ancient Greeks than by any of the 
moderns. Their gymnastic system formed an important and _ 
integral part of their education, and vigorous muscular exer- 
cise was not given up at any period of life. The national 
games also tended to keep alive a high, perhaps an exag- 
gerated, idea of the importance of bodily health and strength. 
See the Panegyricus of Isocrates. 

609. Ove... . xophyp; The saying quoted by Plu- 
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tarch (De Orac. Def.) from Hesiod was, that the crow lives 
nine generations of man. The epithet Aaxépu{a occurs in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, 747. 

618. ArOivous, stone, i. e. marble, that being the principal 
material used in Athens for temples and other public build- 
ings. 

614. Gupdca ... . Ovpas, to furnish the temples with 
golden doors. 

616. cepvois = rots tizlos. Sch. 

618, 619. Aergots .. . . “Appor’, i. e. to the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, and of Zeus in Libya. 

626. mpoBadrotow, having thrown out to them. <A bur- 
lesque upon the popular notion that the gods were to be 
conciliated only by gifts. The argument is, that it will be 
much more economical to have the birds for gods than to 
worship the gods themselves. 

627. "OQ... . peraninrwy. idrar is the masculine ad- 
jective in the vocative. It is constructed with the participle, 
expressing the result of peranixray, changing from the most 
hated to the most beloved. In this respect it resembles the 
construction in Aesch. Ag. 628, "Emexpavey 8¢€ ydpov mixpds 
re\eurds. 

629. "Enavyhoas, having confidence tn. 

638. reragdued’, we will take our post. 

641. peddAomndvy. A pun upon the name of Nikias, the 
general in the Scicilian Expedition whose hesitancy of con- 
duct was more than once ridiculed by the poet. The Scho- 
liast says: “MedAovextay, ro Bpadivew kai avaBadrcc8a. 
Nexias yap vids Nuxnpdrov, ds dveBdAAero dredOeiv els Scxedlay* 
Bpadis yap fv wept ras é€d8ous.” See Thucyd. VI. 25. 

647. Kpiabev. The Scholiast explains: “Kpsds dipos ris 
"Avrioxidos vuAjs, ard Kptov revos dvopacpévos. Tpdderar de 
cal Opi_Gev, olov dad Sqpov ris Oivnidos hudjs. 

650. "Arap .... wddw, But bless my soul! here, hold 
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back again. Td &eiva, says Pape (Lexicon in verb.), is 
from the language of the people, used when one immedi- 
ately utters a sudden thought, in order not to forget it, atat / 
—or when one cannot immediately recall something. In 
this passage it has suddenly occurred to Peisthetairos that 
there will be some practical difficulty in two men without 
wings holding intercourse with winged birds; and this sud- 
den idea is intimated by ro 8civa. ‘Emavdxpovoa is thus 
explained by the Scholiast: “‘H peradopa dré rav ras qvias 
dvaxpovopévay, } rds vais. “AdXos. “Yardorpewoy, éravdBnbc. 
’Erravdxpovois 8¢ gore xuplos ro émoyxeiv thy erepyopevny vay xar 
peOoppioa eis rov Sppov, iva uy mporeAbovca Opavoby.” 

6538-655. Alodmov....moré. The fable here referred 
to is probably the same as that of which we find the first 
few lines in a fragment of Archilochus (No. 86, Bergk) : 
Alvés ris avOparav Ode, os dp dddmn€ calerds Evvwviny Euckay. 
It must be remembered, that the ancients were accustomed 
to attribute to Aesop all fables that were composed in his 
manner. See note to v. 471. 

658, 659. ZavOia, Mavddwpe. Names of servants. 

672. Somep wapbévos, bke a maid. An imitation of 
Homer, Il. IT. 872. For an account of the ornaments worn 
by Grecian ladies, see St. John, Vol. IT. pp. 50, seq. 

678. pot 8oxe, [ have a fancy. 

674. puyyos.... exet, she has a beak with two points, or 
literally, two spits. The actor representing this character 
wore a mask in imitation of the beak of a bird. . 

676. Aézpa, the shell. 

686. “Apxouv.... dvaraloray, lead off the anapests. 

687—689. This description of the life of man is an 
imitation of the noble passage in Homer, Il. VI. 146. See 
also Aeschyl. Prom. 549, seq. 

692—694. Upon this passage, Bothe has the following 
note: “ Ridet poetas, qui de rerum originibus cecinerant 
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(ut -Hesiodus), et philosophos (ut Ionicos, Empedoclem), 
qui de deorum rerumque omnium ortu temere multa statu- 
erant; etiam Sophistas, inter quos fuit Prodicus Ceus 
[quem laudat Chorus Nubium Nub. 360, codias ral yoouns 
ovvexa|. Hune missum fieri vult. — Ut yaipesw eirety aliquem 
dicuntur, qui bono et amico animo ab eo dicedunt, sic xAaiew 
ciety est male animatorum. Vide Plut. 62, Ach. 1064, B. 
de Prodico v. Hindenburgium et interpp. Xenophontis 
Memorab. Socr. 2, 1, 21, aliosque. Sextus Empir. adv. 
Mathem. p. 311: IUpdd:cos 6 Ketos* "HXsoy, dyai, cal ceAnvny, 
Kai morapovs, xal xpnvas, kal caf’ Ghov mdvra ra w@dpedovvra Tov 
Biov nyaev of mwadasol Geods évdpscav 8a viv aw avtay opéAetay, 
xaOdrep Alyurreot roy NeiNov> xal 8a rovro roy pew dprov Anun- 
Tpay vopicOnva:, roy Be civoy Ardyuaoy, to 8¢ dap Hocedava, rd 
8¢ wip “Hoawrop, xai fn trav ebypnorouvrey éxacroy. Quam 
rationem irridens Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 42: Prodicus Ceus, 
inquit, gut ea, quae prodessent hominum vitae, deorum in 
numero halita esse dixit, quam tandem religionem reliquit ?” 

694. kAdew eimnre. G.§ 15,2, N. 3. Elrov cannot take 
the Infinitive, unless it has the force of a verb of command- 
ing, as here. In its ordinary sense, introducing indirect 
quotations, it takes dr: or @s. nui, on the other hand, takes 
only the Infinitive, while Aéya, to say, takes either drs, os, or 
the Infinitive. Aéye may also mean to tell, to command. 

697. swnvepiov .... gév. The Scholiast says: “‘Yan- 
vépsa xadreira ra Slya ouvoveias Kal pigews. —rikrea, G. 
§ 10, 2. 

698. sepireAXopdvais. This is an Homeric word, often 
applied to the revolutions of the seasons. See II. II. 551; 
Od. XI. 295. 

699. eixds.... Sivas. “Tails rod dvépov adxeiats ovorpo- 
dais doKds, ofoy rayts.” Sch. “Elkas Atticis idem quod 
éorxéds. (Vide Moer. p. 148.) Aivae proprie sunt vortices 
agquarum (Callim. in Del. 149), hinc, quaecunque in orbem 

15 
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aguntur (interpp. Thomae Mag. p. 241), hoc loco turbines. 
Ovid. Am. 2, 9, 49, De Amore: Zw levis es multoque tuts 
ventosior alis. B. Voss.: Der am Riicken mit zwet Goldfit- 
tigen gldnzt, von Natur wie die wirbelnde Windsbraut.” 
Bothe. See ante, note to v. 574. 

701. ’Evedrrevoev, hatched. 

702. apiv. G. § 67, 1. 

705, 706. ‘“Hyeis... d7dov, And that we are children of 
Eros 1s plain by many proofs. ‘They proceed to enumerate 
the aids they render to lovers, in a way that shows what 
sort of presents were considered by the Greeks the most 
acceptable to the objects of passion, namely, guatls, geese, 
poultry, and the like. 

709. Sots explains dd icxdv. G. § 109, 2. 

711. Spas, the seasons, of which mention is made here 
according to the earliest and simplest division of the year 
into three portions. 

712. cpeipew, Grav, x. r. A. 1. e. 1” each year, when, &c. 
G. § 62. 

713. Kat....xadeview. The rudder was taken from 
the ship in winter. See Hesiod, Works and Days, 45:— 


“ Ald xe mn8ddtov pev carép xarvov xaradeio.” 


714. "Opéorn. “’Opéorns paviay troxpwépevos ev rp oxé- 
re. Tovs avOpmmouvs dmédvev. Sch. Cf. infra 1476, et Ach. 
1092. XAaiva crassior vestis superior fuit, hiemi apta. Vide 
Hesych. h. v. peyay, prae frigore horrens. Vide Thom. 
Mag. p. 782, et Bos. Obss. Crit. p. 48. "Amodvew est alt- 
quem spoliare vesttbus, ut Eccl. 864, 866.” Bothe. 

716. xAaivay, Apddpcov. The former was a thick outside 
garment, the second a light summer garment. For a mi- 
nute explanation of Grecian dress, see Becker’s Charicles, 
Scene XI. Excursus I., and St. John, Vol. II. cap. 25; also 
Hope’s Costumes. — jvica. G. § 59.—-amexretv. G.§ 92, 1, 
N. 2. 
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721. “Opw». Here and in the following lines, there is a 
play on the word dpms, bird, which is often used for any 
omen whatever. The things or acts mentioned were all 
significant to the mind of the Greek,— a word, a sneeze, an 
accidental meeting, a sound, a servant suddenly appearing, 
an ass. Upon the last a Scholiast says: “ Aéyera: ydp te 
Towvroy, as cupBodixds epwrdpevos rept dppworou elvey Svov éx 
aTépatos avagravra, axnxoe S€ érépov Aéyovross BAéwe, was 
évos Sy advéaortn. ‘0 8 py: ‘O vocdy avagrnceras. 

725 —728. The oracles of the gods could not be con- 
sulted at all seasons of the year; but substituting the birds 
for the gods, men will have the advantage of being able to 
consult them at all seasons alike. 

729. cepvvvdpevos, putting on haughty atrs. 

736. Tdda 7 épvidwr, and milk of birds ; a proverbial 
expression. “Ev wapoiula 8é émt ray Alay evdatpovotrray Kai 
savra xexrnpévor.” Sch. 

752. Spimyos. “Os drt peroworiase éOavpdero. .... Tlotn- 
THs 70vs év rois pedeos. Sch. See Darley’s Grecian Drama, 
Ch. I]. The comparison of the poet to a bee gathering 
sweets from every flower is a very common one. 

759. d@&....éoriv. G.§ 49, 1. 

760, 761. fv ely. ‘G. § 50, 1.— el pdyet, of you want to 
Sight. G. § 49, 1, N. 3 (not § 50, 1, N. 1). 

761. alpe mdjerpov, Lift the spur. The expression is 
borrowed from cock-fighting. 

762. S8pamréms éoreypévos, a branded runaway ; in allusion 
to the custom of burning upon the persons of fugitive slaves 
a mark which designated them as oreyparia:, a common term 
of abuse in the popular language of Athens. 

764. Smw6dpov. “ Imv6. ap. Demosth. p. 1259 et 1358, 
ed. Reisk. Spinthari memorantur. B.—Compar Spinthari 
Philemon, homo obscurus: cave enim cognominem intelligas 
Comicum, Menandri aequalem.” Bothe. 
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765. pvyidos. “ Propter similitudinem cum voce Phryz, 
Phrygis, significari putatur fringilla (der Finke). 3B. frin- 
gillam carduelem Linn., le chardonneret, den Stieglitz, intel- 
ligebat Wieland. Voss.: Frygischer (?) Rothfink wird er 
hier sein, von Filemons Vetterschaft.” Bothe. 

766. Kap. “Cares, ex quibus plurimi serviebant, bar- 
baros atque agrestes, militiaeque mercenariae, quae despecta 
erat, auctores, habitos fuisse, monuere Spanhem. ad Ran. 
1281, Hemsterh. ad argum. Pluti, Aristoph. Beck. 3, p. 7, 
aliique. Cf. supra, v. 295, et de Execestide 11.” othe. 

767. ®vodrw mdmnovs. According to Euphronius, as 
quoted by Aelian, a certain species of bird was called sdzx- 
wos. There is, therefore, a pun upon the expression, besides 
the ludicrous inversion of the order of nature which the lit- 
eral meaning implies. In the rest of the line, the terms 
refer to the distribution of the Athenians, according to which 
the dparpia was a third part of one of the four Ionic tribes, 
and the members of this division were called dpdropes. These 
divisions had their registers, in which the names and families 
of the individuals composing them were required to be en- 
tered. Bothe says: “ica: mamrous est facere, ut sibi avi 
sint, adsciscere avos ; qui enim Athenis peregrinitatis accu- 
sabantur, avos et tribules nominare debebant, ut appareret, 
cives ipsos esse.” 

768. 6 Hnclov. “Ovdev cwades Exopev, ris 6 Ticiov, obre 
sept THs mpodocias* Gre dé rev Alav rrovnpay éors, dnrot Kparivos 
éy Xeipoor, IvAatas, “Qpats.—"AdAws. Of pév, rdv Diciay eva ray 
éppoxorday eivas, of S¢ rdv vidv adrov. ‘Ernpoivro d¢ obra, érws 
dy Botey ris mwepixomns tipwpiay. El obv, yoiv, 6 vids avrov rod 
Tliciov Spotos BovAeras eivat rp rrarpi, yeverOw répdi£ mavoipyos.” 
Schol. —Tois drivos. The force of this term is not adequate- 
ly expressed by our word dishonored or by disfranchised. 
An Athenian citizen in full possession of all his rights (r:pai) 
was called ériros; and so soon as he lost all of these rights 
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or any one or more of them, he became Grios, and was said 
to be under drizia. "Artpia could therefore be either partial 
or complete. 1. Partial driéa deprived a citizen of some 
particular right or roy, and was quite common as a punish- 
ment for abusing a right or privilege. For example, any 
prosecutor who, in a public suit, did not receive one fifth of 
the votes of the judges (usually 100 out of 501), was fined a 
thousand drachmas and prohibited from bringing a similar 
public suit for the future. This prohibition was called dr- 
pia. Others were prohibited from entering temples or the 
market-place ; others from speaking in the public assembly ; 
others from being members of the Senate or from holding 
office ; others again from visiting certain places in the Athe- 
nian dominions. All these were dro; but their drszia was 
partial, and their other rights were not affected. 2. Com- 
plete dripia, on the other hand, deprived a man of all the 
rights and privileges which he had enjoyed as a citizen of 
Athens, and left him in a sort of negative condition, in which 
the state simply refused to recognize him as a part of itself. 
As Lysias says, it made men dyri srodcray drdddas. Demos- 
thenes (in Mid. p. 544, 10) speaks of it as xa yépov xal dixadv 
nal mdvrov orepnos. It left him like a foreigner, without 
civic rights, dependent entirely upon the good-will or mercy 
of his neighbors for protection to his life and property. He 
could enter no public temple, and of course could sue or be 
sued in no court of law. See the striking description given 
by Demosthenes (in Mid. p. 544, 545), who calls a man 
who is under driuia before the court, while he narrates his 
story ; the man, however, must stand speechless. This kind 
of dripia was inflicted as a punishment by law for various 
offences, such as corruption, embezzlement, cowardice or de- 
sertion in war, perjury, neglect or abuse of parents, prosti- 
tution (éraipnors), insult to officers of the state, abuse of con- 
fidence (as in the case of an arbitrator), and similar offences. 
: 15 * 
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Public debtors of all kinds were under complete dria until 
their debts were paid. ‘Aripia tn itself included neither. con- 
fiscation of property nor a descent of the father’s disgrace by 
inheritance to the children: either or both of these could, 
however, be added to drizéa in special cases. Those guilty 
of murder, treason, or gross sacrilege, if they left the country 
before actual conviction, were condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment and confiscation of property. (Demosth. in Mid. 
p. 528, 7; Xen. Hell. I. 7, 22.) So for the offence men- 
tioned by Demosth. in Neaer. p. 1368, 5. See also Dem. 
in Lept. p. 504, 22. In other cases the drepia is to descend 
to posterity, as is provided in the laws quoted by Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p. 640, 1; in Mid. p. 551, 25: here the confis- 
cation of property seems always to have been included. 
Public debtors, although they were wholly dripo: so long as 
they remained debtors, could yet regain their rights by pay- 
ment of the debt; on the other hand, if they died indebted to 
the state, their drizia descended with the debt, as a part of 
the inheritance, to the children. Those who suffered dripia 
as a punishment for a crime remained drmo: through life: 
they could be reinstated only by an extraordinary act of 
grace, which was always looked upon as exceptional and 
illegal. Such reinstatements occurred only when the state 
was in extreme danger, as, for example, after the battle of 
Chaeronea. (See Grote, Vol. XI. p. 694.) See Hermann, 
Staatsalterthtimer, §§ 124 and 52; Privatalterth. § 70; with 
the authorities quoted in the notes: also Meier, De Bonis 
Damnatorum, passim. An important classical passage is 
found in Andocides, De Myster. §§ 73 — 76. 

770. éxmep8ixioat. This word alludes to the shy habits 
of the partridge, and the dexterity of the bird in avoiding 
pursuit. Zo dodge like a partridge would express, in a 
roundabout way, the meaning of the Greek. The Scholi- 
ast remarks further: “ AvaPdAder 8 os xareyvoopévoy Kat huyj 
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Cnurwbevra. OF 8 wepdixes mavoipyo dvres edxepds dadidpa- 
axovet rous Onpevrds, wodAdas Unrios yevdpevor nal émsBddAovrres 
€avrois xdphy. Pnoly ody, dre xai map’ Hyiv yevdpevos Suvarat 
mddw evyey.” . 

783. dvaxras, kings, i.e. here, according to the Homeric 
usage, the gods. 

787. Atrix’, just for example. 

788 —790. Eira... . xarémraro. These lines, and the 
freer ones which follow, must be considered in reference to 
the mode of dramatic representation at Athens, for a partic- 
ular account of which, see Donaldson’s Theatre of the 
Greeks. We may say here, in general, that these repre- 
sentations were limited to a few successive days, several 
dramas being brought out, one after the other, beginning 
early in the morning. The long exhibitions of the tragedians 
could not fail to be bantered by the license of the comedians. 
Bothe thinks it probable that the tragedies were acted in the 
morning, having the precedence on account of their superior 
dignity, and the comedies in the afternoon; “cum para- 
tiores ad. jocos essent animi spectatorum; quo pertinere 
dicas, quod avolantem illum a choris tragicis post prandium 
redire posse ait ép’ jas, ad nos, comoedos, ni fallor.” It 
may be presumed that the arrangements differed at different 
times. | 

795. Bovdeurexg. The theatre was divided, and some of 
the seats were set apart for the several official bodies of the 
state, for the épyB8o:, for foreign ministers, &c. The por- 
tion here alluded to was that which was occupied by the 
members of the Senate of Five Hundred. As the Scholiast 
says: “Odros rdmos rod Oedrpov dvempevos, rois Bovdevrais, 
ds xal 6 rois épnBors epynBixds. Wap’ ipdy 8€ dvri dd tod 
Gedrpov.” . 

799-801. The Diitrephes mentioned here is said by the 
Scholiast to have acquired wealth by the manufacture of 
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willow wicker-baskets for wine-flasks. Having accom- 
plished thus much, it seems he aspired to the high offices 
of state. The dvdAapyo were ten officers of cavalry, elected 
one from each tribe, but in the general assemblies of the 
people. ‘They were subordinate to the t&rmapxo, who were 
two in number, also chosen to exercise the general com- 
mand in the cavalry service; so that Diitrephes, in passing 
from one office to the other, rose a grade in military dignity. 
— é£ oiderds peydda mpdrre, from nothing (or nobody) he is 
flourishing greatly. — twwadexrpvdv. “ Bovdeurns. ‘O yap 
dXexrpudy éy rois Spur ripsdrepos. Navis hoc insigne fuisse, 
ex Ran. 883, intelligitur. Praeterea monuit B., fictae avis 
nomen usurpari, quo significetur, Diitrephem istum superbe 
et cum fastu quodam incedere, itaque manere Comicum in 
metaphora de avibus et volatu. Posse etiam {immaXexrpudva 
esse magnum gallinaceum secundum Sch., quae vis est rov 
immos in multis compositis; qua de re laudat Fischeri annott. 
ad Weller. III. 1, p. 237.” Bothe. 

802. Tauri rovri. A colloquial expression = Well, this 
will do. Peisthetairos and Euelpides come out of the house 
of Epops, having partaken of the root which should furnish 
them with a growth of wings. They cannot help laughing 
at each other’s ridiculous appearance. 

806. Els... . ovyyeypappeve, to a cheaply (or badly) 
painted goose. “Contrarium els xaddos. Aeneas Soph., 
Epist. 25: My rabréy mdboiper, Sowep dv ef ris (wypapos riv 
“EXevny eis xdddos (eleganter) ypddwv ris xeddns émAdOotro.” 
Bergler. 

809. Tadd’ .... wrepois. This refers to a passage found 
in the fragments of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus. (No. 123, 
Dind. ; No. 185, Nauck.) The Scholiast says: “’Exeivos yap 
AiBuoruxhy auriy xadet mapoiplay - 

“Os 8 gors pvdov ray AiBuvormay Adyos, 
TWdryévr’ drpdxrp rogic@ tov derdy 
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Eisety iddvra pnxavyy mrepe@paros : 
Tad’ ovy in’ ddwy, GAAd rois abray wrepois 
“AXtoxdpecGa.’ 


Ileroinxe yap 6 Aicxyvdos derév tpwrvipevov xal A€yorra raidra, 
érevdi cide 1d Bédos extepmpevov kal éumenappevov aitg. Kal 
pets ovv, bnolv, ody bm’ dAXov mdcxopev raita, adda 
Th €avtdv yvopy. The idea was made use of by Waller, 
as quoted by Porson and Wheelwright : — 


“< That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


And by Byron, also, in his “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” in the beautiful lines on Kirke White : — 


“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


815. xardper. G. § 88. 

816, 817. Swdprnv....xeipiav. It is not easy to give 
an English equivalent for the pun in this passage. Besides 
being the name of the city, 2rdpry meant a rope made of 
spartum, or broom, and used for bed-cords, while xe:pia was 
also the cord, stouter than the other, for a bedstead. The 
whole is, probably, an expression of the Athenian dislike 
of Sparta, conveyed in a joke. It is likely the words had 
some association, now lost, which gave a pungency to the 
allusion that we are unable to feel. This passage is referred 
to by Eustathius in the commentary on I]. L—ov8 av xapevuy 
(sc. Oeiunv), I would not put one even on my bedstead. — zxwv 
== el dyouu. G. § 109, 6; § 52, 1. 
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820. Xaivov re wav, something very grand, or pompous. 
— NedeAoxoxxvyiay, Cloud-cuckootown. Lucian, in his amus- 
ing work, Verae Historiae (the original of Gulliver’s Trav- 
els), refers to this place. 

824, 825. Ocoyévous, Aloyivov. Of the former of these 
personages, both of whom were boasters of wealth which 
_they did not possess, the Scholiast says: “Aéyera, Gre pe- 
yaXepropdés tis €BovAero elvat, mepairns dAalav, wevddmAovuros. 
"Exadeiro 8€ Kanvds, rt modAd Umoyxvovpevos obdey érédet. 
EdroXts ev Anno” ;—and of the latter: “Otros wéyms, Opvrre- 
pevos kal autos émi mAourg.” 

826, 827. The bragging is imputed jestingly, and in a 
humorous shifting of the construction, to the gods, instead 
of to the giants. The plain of Phlegra was in Thrace, where 
the poets laid the scene of the mythical conflict between the 
gods and giants. According to Herodotus (VII. 123), Phle- 
gra was the ancient name of Pallene, with which the state- 
ment of Strabo (VII. frag. 27) agrees. 

829. Wodsodxos. Patron detty of the city, as Athena was 
at Athens. — sré#Aov. This was the sacred shawl, or mantle, 
borne in the Panathenaic procession to the Acropolis, and 
placed on the statue of Athena. It was wrought by the 
Athenian maidens, and covered with figures representing 
incidents in the mythical accounts connected with the 
history of the goddess herself. Representations of the 
procession still exist in the remains of the friezes of the 
Parthenon, which have been often published. There is 
a figure of Athena in the Dresden Museum, wearing a 
peplus which represents the Olympic gods conquering the 
giants. (See Miiller’s Denkmiiler der alten Kunst, Pl. X., 
No. 36.) The allusion to the peplus in such close con- 
nection with this fable makes it probable that the poet had 
seen this very representation of the subject. 

830. soddda. The epithet of Athena as the goddess 
of the city. 
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832, 833. suveshier .... KNessOivgs. The circumstance 
that Athena Polias was represented with a complete suit of 
armor gave the poet an opportunity for a sarcasm upon the 
effemmacy of this noted profligate. 

834. TeAapyuie. There was a portion of the ancient 
wall of the Acropolis, called the Pelasgie wall, which the 
Athenians believed to have been built by a wandering band 
of Pelasgians, who were said to have appeared in Athens 
about 1100 B.C. (Herod. VI. 137; Pausan. I. 28, 23.) The 
poet here seems to allude to a fanciful derivation of the 
name Iehacyot from weAapyoi, storks, to which Strabo refers 
(V. p. 221), speaking of the compiler of the "Aréis as nar- 
rating, in regard to the Pelasgian race, &a rd wAampras elvas 
kal Sin» cpetaw éwuparay ep obs eruxe réwous WeAapyods 
twd rev "Arruéy cAnbqru. See also Dion. Hal. Ant. I. 28. 
At any rate, he bas a chance, seldom neglected, of punning 
upon the resemblance of the name to the word weAapyds, 
stork ; a name, therefore, well suited to the walls of Bird- 
town. 

837. “Apes veorrés, the chicken of Ares. 

838. emrqderos olxeiv. G. § 93, 1, N. 2 (b).— dei werpav. 
The Pelasgic wall was on the precipitous side of the rocky 
Acropolis. The Scholiast says: “ Ai8upés gnos 13 MWeAacyi- 
dy Teixos ént merpav xeicOa.” Here the Persian bird, the 
cock, as being martial and pugnacious, was to dwell and 
defend the citadel. 

839-847.  Peisthetairos now bids his companion to 
mount the air, and help the builders. He is to carry the 
rubble-stone (xdAsas), to strip himself and mix the mortar 
(xnAdv grodts dpyacov), to carry up the hod (Aexdmmy), and, 
for the sake of a little variety, to tumble down the laddgy. 
“ Quia,” says Blaydes, “aliquando id aedificantibus in as- 
cendendo eam (i. e. scalam) et descendendo accidit.”. Then 
he is to see to having the sentries stationed ; to take care 
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and cover the embers, so that the workmen may always 
have fire within reach; to run round, with a little bell, to 
keep the sentinels alert. This was the duty of the officers. 
See Thucyd. IV. 185. Then, by way of relief, he is told to 
get a nap whenever he can. He is also to despatch a herald 
up to the gods, and another down to men; and, having at- 
tended to these various orders, he is to come back for. fresh 
directions. 

848. Otuele wap %. Euelpides is vexed at these orders. 
He gives utterance to his vexation jocosely, by repeating 
the last words of Peisthetairos, map’ éué, in a different sense ; 
and instead of the usual form of polite leave-taking, xaipe, 
the grumbles out, Ofpwe, groan, = Devil take you, wap’ ey’, 
for all I care. 

851. mépyovra tiv wopriy, who shall conduct the proces- 
sion, i. e. the religious ceremonies connected with the 
organization of the commonwealth, and its consecration to 
the gods. 

852. Hat... . xépwBa. The servants are directed. to 
take up the basket and the ewer. Says Bothe: “ Monuit 
B..secundum Abresch. Anim. ad Aeschylum t. 1, p. 503, 
seq., et Dawes. Misc. Crit., p. 235, afpew xavoiy esse afferre 
canistrum, sed aiperOa: x. td portandum in pompa suscipere, 
et sai, mai, etc., dici pro hoc & maides (servi), duay 6 pév 
aipéaOw rd xavody, 6 dé Erepos rHy xép ta. — Sch.: rh xépmBa. 
Td vdop. — B.: ryv yep Sa ap. Hom. esse aquam ad ablu- 
endas manus, yépu8ov autem vas, quo aqua illa continetur, 
docuerunt interpp. Pollucis, p. 1292, hoc tamen loco xépny 
pro xepvi8 poni videtur (per synecdochen).” 

853-860. According to the Scholiast, these lings of the 
q@porus are a parody upon a passage in the Peleus of Soph- 
ocles. (See Nauck. Frgm. No. 446, 447.) — Hvbids Bod, 
the Pythian cry; that is, the Paean.— Xaips. This was a 
poor Theban piper. The Scholiast says: “‘Qs atdropdres 
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émivros avrov tais etwylas. "Hy 8¢ 6 Xaipts obros xbapdds, 
Kat yéyovey avAnrns. Monpoveves 8€ avrov kal Depexparns év 
"Aypots’ pép’ 18a, ccGap@dds res kdxtoros éyévero (6) 
Ilecoiov MéAns, pera MéAnra. f’. "Eyx’ drpépas ey’ 
&8a Xaitpis.” 

854. ocupmrapawecas éxo. G. § 112, N. 7 

863. dpa’... . éumehopRiwopevov. The piper was a 
crow, i. e. the actor represented a crow by decking himself 
with a crow’s head. He also wore a mouthpiece, like any 
other piper, and so astonished Peisthetairos by the oddity of 
the combination. 

The scene that follows is a daring burlesque upon the 
sacrificial ceremonies of the Athenians in building the foun- 
dation of a new city. The priest lays the offerings upon 
the altar, and then invokes the new gods, beginning, accord- 
ing to custom, with ‘Eoria (Bird-Vesta), and applying to the 
birds epithets parodied from the solemn designations of the 
deities. The comic poets were allowed to use great free- 
dom in dealing with the popular religion. 

869. Sovmépaxe. This is taken from Zoumdparos, an epi- 
thet of Poseidon. See Aristoph. Eq. 560, and Soumdparos in 
Liddell and Scott. 

870. Iv6ie. “ Epitheta Apollinis tribuit cycno, qui Apol- 
- lini sacer est. Latina autem in Ortygia insula, quae dzé 
ray dprvyev, a coturnicibus dicta est, Apollinem peperit et 
Dianam.” Bergler. To which Blaydes adds: “ Latona 
igitur, quoad mulier est, dprvyounrpa dicitur, ut quae in 
Ortygia insula pepererit; quoad avis est, quia coturnix 
ingens.” 

872. Kodawis. A name under which Artemis was wor- 
shipped by the inhabitants of Myrrhinus, an Athenian deme 
of the tribe Pandionis. Pausanias speaks of a wooden 
statue of the goddess, under this appellation, which existed 
in the district of Myrrhinus in his day. The joke upon the 
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paronomasia between Kodawis and *Axadavéis, a goldjinch, is 
not very pointed. 

873. dpvyike SaBafip. Sabazius was the name of the 
Phrygian Bacchus. pvyidos, a chaffinch, is a punning allu- 
sion to the Phrygians. 

875. KAeoxpirov. This individual is mentioned in the 
Frogs (1437) as a large, heavy person, and this is the rea- 
son why Peisthetairos makes the ostrich mother Cybele and 
mother of Cleocritus. 

877. airotcs eat Xiocox. The Chians were useful allies 
to the Athenians at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at other times. Wherefore, according to the statement 
of the historian Theopompus, quoted by the Scholiast, they 
were accustomed to pray to the gods, Xlos re dddvas dyad 
cai odiow avrois, to bestow blessings on the Chians and on 
themselves. See Thucyd. IV. 51. Eupolis, also quoted by 
the Scholiast, has the following lines : — 

“ Aurn Xios, cad) mods * 

Ilépres yap ipiv vais paxpds, dvdpas 8 dray Senoy 

Kal radAa wesPapxet xad@s, drrAnkros Somep trios.” 
, 878. Xlonow ... . spooxesévas. The manner in which 
Peisthetairos speaks of the custom of always adding the 
Chians in public prayers shows, as the commentators well 
remark, that their fidelity was a subject of ironical com- 
mendation. And, in point of fact, immediately after the 
disasters of the Sicilian expedition, the Chians, together with 
the Erythraeans, went over to the Lacedaemonians, See 
Thucyd. VIII. 4. 

879 —883. The birds joined as heroes in the invocation 
are :—nopgupian, the porphyrion (purple water-fowl).—e- 
Aexavri, pelican, still called in Greece qweAexan (the Peleca- 
nus crispus ; see Von der Miihle, p. 132, who says this was 
the only pelican known to the ancient Greeks, and that it is 
very common in Greece through the whole year, frequenting 
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especially the lakes and swamps). — seAexive, the spoon or 
shovel-bill (Platalea leucerodius, Von der Mithle, p. 118). 
— pre€id:. This is considered an unknown bird. The name 
does not occur in Aristotle. From its etymology, however, 
it must have been bright-colored. I venture to suggest that 
it may be one of the bloodfinches, and probably the Pyr- 
rhula serinus, of which Von der Miihle says: “It is very 
common in Greece, wherever there are fruit-trees. It as- 
sumes there an external fiery” (pdge€is) “or intense color- 
ing. In autumn and winter, it wanders about the solitary 
fields in company with linnets and greenfinches.” (p. 46.) 
— rérpant, the heathcock. — rain, the peacock. — édeG, a bird 
mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. An. IX. 16. 2,as having a 
pleasant voice. Its habits, as described by him, correspond 
with those of the dipper, or water-ousel, which it probably is. 
— Baoxg, the teal; probably the Anas crecca, described by 
Von der Miihle as being found pretty frequently in Greece, 
in the winter. — é\ac@, another unknown bird ; but from the 
company which he keeps here, he must have affinities with the 
teal. The name would seem to mean the marcher, or driver, 
from éAavvw. Probably it is the bittern (Ardea stellaris), 
which, according to Von der Mile (p. 116), is found in 
Greece all the year round. Its attitudes and movements 
are stiff, like those of a soldier on the march. — épwdk¢, the 
heron. — xarapdxry, a bird described by Aristotle, Hist. An. 
IX. 12, 1, as living on the sea, and diving and remaining 
long under water; commonly, but incorrectly, translated ga- 
net. It isa diver, and should be called shear-water, or storm- 
petrel. — pedayxopidy, the black-headed warbler, or black-cap 
(Sylvia melanocephala), whose habits are described by Von 
der Miihle (p. 71), and mentioned several times by Aris- 
totle ; sometimes called the monk. — alyOaddo, the titmouse, 
of which Aristotle mentions three species (Hist. An. VIIL 
5,8), probably Aegithallus vendulinus. See Von der Mile, 
p. 48. 
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884. Iai’, satoa:. Observe that the active and middle 
forms are used apparently without distinction. — xadév. G. 
§ 112, 1. — és xépaxas, a ludicrous introduction of a common 
imprecation, suggested here by the invocation of so many 
birds. 

885. iepeiov, the victim which the priest is about to sacri- 
fice; the same as the mpoBanoy in v. 858. 

887. rouro, i. e. the victim. 

890. The priest, ordered away by Peisthetairos, changes 
his tune, and promises to invoke only one of the gods. 
“Sollicitus nimirum,” says Blaydes, “ne, cura sacri pera- 
gendi Pisthetaero mandata, ipse nullam extorum partem ha- 
biturus sit. Sacerdoti enim victimae reliquiae ut et pellis 
solebant dari.” 

894, 895. clrep eere, at least, if you are to have, &. G. 
§ 49,1, N. 3. (See above, v. 761, and note.) 

897. Téveov xat xépara. Like the English skin and 
bone. 

899. In the entertaining scene which follows, the poet 
indulges in a pleasant vein of satire at the expense of the 
lyric and dithyrambic poets. The reader of the Clouds will 
remember several passages in the same spirit in that play. 
Before the consecrating ceremonies are fairly completed, 
one of these ballad-mongers arrives, with dithyrambic verses 
cut and dried in honor of the new city. The reader will 
note the amusing mockery by which the poet introduces the 
Doric peculiarities of style, and, in general, the lyrical move- 
ments even of Pindar himself. Peisthetairos meets him 
with astonishment and contempt. 

904. Movodey beparav érpnpés. The poet perhaps alludes 
to such passages in Homer as Odys. IV. 23:— _ 


Orpypds beparav Mevedaov xvdariporo. 


Perhaps he had also in mind the lines preserved from the 
Margites : — 
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"HAGE tis els KoAohava yépwr xat beios dosdds, 
Movoawy Oeparay ai éxnBdrov ’ArddXwvos, 
Pidns Exov ev xepaly edpboyyov Avpnp. 


Compare also Archilochus, Frag. 1 (52) :— 


Elui & éyd Geparroy pév ’Evvadiow dvaxros, 
Kai Movoewy épardy Sapoy émiorapevos. 


906. xdpnv tyes. It was the fashion among the young 
gentlemen at Athens to wear long hair. See Clouds, v. 348. 
But, of course, the slaves could not be allowed to imitate 
them. The poet calls himself “the busy slave of the honey- 
tongued Muses.” 

907. &8doxaro, teachers. In dramatic affairs, the 8:da- 
gxados was properly the one who trained the chorus and the 
actors, and, as this was done mostly by the poet himself, it 
also meant the poet. 

910. érpnpdv Ay8dpwov. Brunck says: “ Poetae amiculum 
érpnpdy jocose vocat, quia erat rerpnyevov.” Cary translates 
the line, “Troth, and thy jacket has seen service, too.” It 
is as if the poet had called himself the holy servant of the 
Muses, and Peisthetairos had replied, “'Thou hast a holy 
jacket, too.” 

911. ward... . avepOapns; A jocose perversion, instead 
of dvémrns, equivalent to “ What the devil brought you up 
here?” Bothe, however, shows that ¢OeipecGa: is also used, 
though in a somewhat different sense, where no such play 
upon the word is intended. He cites from Demosthenes, in 
Mid. p. 560, 8: *AAAG Bewol ries elow, & avdpes ‘AOnvaio, > 0 € i- 
peoOat mpds rovs mAovoious, i. e. in joining themselves to the 
rich to their own hurt. . 

912-914. MéAn, kvedta, wapbévera, Scpavidov. Cyclic songs, 
that is, songs sung by circular choruses round the altars of 
the gods, generally in honor of Dionysos ; and songs sung in 
the same manner by choruses of maidens, in the composition 
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of which Simonides excelled. For an excellent account of 
the different species of Greek lyrical composition, see Miil- 
ler’s History of Greek Literature, Chapters XIV., XV. 

916. mddra caglo. G. § 10,1, N. 3. 

917. dexdrnv. See note to 494. 

919-925. This poetical flight is in imitation of one of Pin- - 
dar’s Hyporchemes. See Donaldson’s Pindar, pp. 856, 357. 
The words are also alluded to by Plato, Phaedrus, p. 236 D. 

924. Tea xehadd, “nutu tut capitis.” Blaydes. 

925. éuwrety. Says Blaydes: “Mihi tht. Dorice pro 
éuol, aot. Dithyrambicos irridet, et praecipue Pindarum, 
qui hujusmodi Dorismos ingerebant. Apud Pindarum ré 
éuiv frequens est in petitionibus, ut monet Scholiasta. Ri- 
dicule hic igitur reiy post éuivy infert dithyrambicus, quasi 
poetam donando aliquo munere sibimet benefacturus sit 
Pisthetaerus, propter eximia carmina, quibus eum celebrans 
poeta gratiam relaturus sit.” 

926. smapéfer.... mpdypara, will give us trouble. 

327. El.... dmopevfovpeba, Unless we shall get rid of 
him by giving him something. G. § 50,1, N. 1. 

928. O&ros. Addressed to an attendant.—omoddéda. This 
was an outside garment made of skin. . 

931-940. The words of the poet are still a parody 
upon Pindar. See Donaldson’s Pindar, p. 357. 


“Nopadecos yap ev SxvOats aGharat Stparoyr, 
“Os dpafoddpnroy oikoy ov mératat: 
"Axdens 8° &Ba. 


“This fragment is part of the same Hyporcheme as the 
preceding, and is derived from the same source (Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 925). It is stated that Hiero had given the 
mules, with which he had won the Pythian victory in ques- 
tion, to his charioteer, who seems to have been one Straton, 
and Pindar here begs, in a roundabout way, that he will 
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give Straton the chariot also: ‘Straton is like a person 
wandering among the Scythians with horses only, and no 
chariot to live in.’” The point of the application and the 
parody is evident. As the Scholiast says: “ AjAev dre 
xtréva alret pds 1H orodd&.” Blaydes adds: “ De Scythis, 
qui hiberno tempore propter frigoris inclementiam bona 
sua in plaustra conferentes in aliam regionem migrabant. 
Vid. Herodot. IV. 11-19; Aeschyl. Prom. 710; Diod. Sic. 
II. 48. Schol.: ‘O px éxwv 8€ éxeioe dpagtav dripos map’ avrois 
xpiverat.” 

943-948. The poet, grateful for the double gift he has 
just received, promises to celebrate the “ fearful,” “chill- 
ing” city. 

949, 950. ravrayt ra xpvepd... . AaBav, But you've 
escaped these chills now you’ve got a coat. 

951, 952. ovdéror FAmoa, rovrov wericba, [never dreamed 
of this, that this fellow had heard, &c. Here merioOat rep- 
resents ofros sénvorat in the oratio recta. G. § 73, 1. 

953. ov. Addressed to the priest, who is now to resume 
the ceremonies. But before he has had time’to get fairly 
started again, another speculator, a dealer in oracles, ap- 
pears. “ Dicit haec sacerdoti, qui jam sacra denuo auspi- 
caturus silentium imperat (et¢npia éorw: vide Ran. 352, et 
a B. laudatum Spanh. ad Callim. h. in Apoll. 17), aquam 
lustralem dispergit et aram circumit; affertur hircus immo- 
landus, cum oraculorum interpres, epularum cupidus, accurrit 
per medias aves, et eum mactari vetat.” Bothe. 

954. xardpfy is a religious word, used of the preliminary 
ceremonies of sacrifices, particularly of plucking the hair 
from the head of the victim, and burning’ it upon the altar. 
Compare pi) xardpty with pi pépe in v. 956. .G. § 86. | 

957. Baxidos xpnopds, an oracle of Bacis. Bacis was an 
ancient Boeotian prophet, supposed to have given oracles at 
Heleon in Boeotia, under the inspiration of the Corycian 
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nymphs. His oracles, some of which are preserved by 
Herodotus and Pausanias, were in hexameter verse. See, 
for example, Hdt. VIII. 20, 77. He is mentioned also in 
the Knights and Peace of Aristophanes. There was a col- 
lection of his oracles, like thé Sibylline books at Rome. 
These oracles are here burlesqued, as well as the supersti- 
tion of consulting soothsayers, like Lampon, for instance, 
before engaging in any enterprise of moment. The temper 
of mind which led the Athenians to find some ancient oracle 
applicable to any remarkable event which happened may be 
illustrated from Thucydides, in his account of the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war. But the disposition 
exists everywhere among men. Scarcely a day passes 
without some ancient prediction appearing in the newspa- 
pers, by which present events have been foretold. But the 
whole race of soothsayers, and their tricks and evasions, are 
mercilessly dealt with more than once by Aristophanes. 

959, 960. For mpiy olxica: after a negative sentence, see 
G. § 106, N, 2. 

962, 963. Aveo. Referring to the Aveoguiria, the wolf- 
friendship, and intended as a hit at the two Athenians, who 
are designated by the wolves, that have founded a city with 
the crows (see ante, épyéa, Bird-town, which was placed 
between Corinth and Sicyon), peragv, &c. 

966. Iavdepa, Pandora, i. e. the all-giver. The purpose 
of the soothsayer being to extort gifts from the founders of 
the new city, he significantly repeats an oracle commanding 
them to sacrifice to the all-giver. This is pleasantly brought 
out in the following lines. 

967. &> déxe. G.§ 61,3. Notice the Epic forms xé and 
8cuev (Vv. 968), as well as the dactylic hexameter. 

969. BcBNiov, the book, i. e. the book containing the ora- 
cles of Bacis. 

970. onddyxvar, the entrails, i. e. of the victim about to 
be offered. 
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977. é£eypayauny, I have had copied. Observe the force 
of the middle voice. 

983. <Adpurwv, Atomeiéns. Both noted soothsayers. The 
former is mentioned in the Clouds. 

987, seg. A new character now arrives in the city. 
Meton, the celebrated observer and astronomer, who de- 
vised the cycle of nineteen years. See Dict. of Antiq., 
under Calendar. Gr. ; also, Fasti Hellenici, p. 304. Meton 
is also the subject of the jests of Aristophanes elsewhere. 
See Clouds, 615, seq., and note. The Scholiast says: 
“Mérwv adptoros dorpovépos Kal yewpérpns. Tovrov éor 6 
extauros 6 Neyduevos Meravos. not d¢ KadXiorparos évy Kodov@ 
dvabeua rt eivat avrov dotpoAoyiKcy. Eidpénos 8c, drz trav 
Snpov Rv é€x Kodwvou.” 

988. ri dpdowy (sc. Fees) ; G. § 109, 5. 

993. ‘EAAds yd Kodwvés. Besides the explanation of the 
reference to Colonos, given by the Scholiast, the jest in- 
tended is much the same as if, in speaking of some famous 
personage, we should say of him that he was “known to 
America and to Hull.” 

996. «mvyéa. The sky is compared to a mvcyevs, or extin- 
guisher, in the Clouds. See Clouds, 96, and note, with the 
references there given. ‘The whole passage is made pur- 
posely nonsensical. 

1000. ‘O Kicdos.... rerpaywvos, that the circle may be 
squared. 

1004. “AvOpwmos Cadjjs, The fellow is a Thales. 

1007. evnAarotyra. Strangers were sometimes driven 
out in a body from Sparta. The general inhospitality of 
Sparta is touched upon by Isocrates (Panegyricus), and 
contrasted with the liberality of Athens. 

1009. craciafere ; are you at feud ? 

1010, 1011. ‘OpoOvpadiv.... Soxei, We are of one mind, 
to thrash all the rascals. 
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1012, 1018. fmdyouu rap’ dv. G. § 52,2.—Ny).... dy, 
Yes, by Zeus, you had better ; for I don’t know whether you 
could be too quick. — atrati, they, i. e. the blows. 

1015. dvaperpnoes. The word is used, of course, in 
allusion to Meton’s offer to survey and lay out the town. 
He now orders him to make tracks (é8ovs) in another sense. 

1016. «mpdfevor.. Boeckh, Public Economy of the Athe- 
nians (Book I. Chap. 9), says: “The Greeks tolerated a 
species of consul in the person of the Proxenus of each 
state, who was considered as the representative of his coun- 
try, and was bound to protect the citizens who traded at the 
place. If, for example, an inhabitant of Heraclea died at 
any place, the Proxenus of Heraclea was, by virtue of his 
office, obliged to make inquiries concerning the property 
which he left behind him. On one occasion, when an inhab- 
itant of Heraclea died at Argos, the Proxenus of Heraclea 
received his property.” Upon the ériorora the same writer 
says: “As the Spartans had their Harmosts, so had the 
Athenians officers named Episcopi (érloxoro, dvAaxes), as 
inspectors in the tributary states; Antiphon had mentioned 
them in his oration concerning the tribute of the Lindians, 
_ but we are not informed whether they were in any way 
concerned with the collection of the tributes.” He after- 
wards adds, that the Episcopi, who were sent to subject 
states, received a salary, probably at the cost of the cities 
over which they presided. See also Dict. of Antiq., Mpofevos 
and ’Ericxoros. 

1017. xvdu@, by the bean. Alluding to the mode of ap- 
pointing certain officers at Athens, beans being used in 
drawing the lots. For the various modes of election, see 
Hermann’s Political Antiquities, § 148 (formerly § 149). 
The Episcopus was doubtless represented as an effeminate 
young fellow, like many individuals employed in diplomacy 
now-a-days. 
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1019. addy B:SrAlov. The B:8rlov is the credentials, or 
commission, — the certificate of his appointment, or perhaps 
his official instructions. Teleas, the person mentioned under 
that name in v. 169, is here represented as the archon, or 
magistrate in whose department fell the public business of 
the Birds. 4aidov is applied to the document, because it 
sent him away from the city, where he might have made a 
figure in the courts and the assembly. 

1021. My mpdypar’ txew, not to get into trouble. 

1023. aprdey, A satirical allusion to the intrigues 
frequently carried on between the Greek states and the 
Persian court. Pharnaces was the name of a Persian 
satrap. The kind of intrigues here alluded to is described 
in Xenophon’s Hellenica, and referred to in the discourses 
of Isocrates. 

1024. obroai, this, giving him a blow. 

1027. rd xdde, the two urns; i.e. the urns used in the 
courts and assemblies for casting the votes for and against 
& person or a measure. The Episcopus has come provided 
with the apparatus necessary for organizing judicial and 
political proceedings on the Athenian model; but on re- 
ceiving the sort of pay which Peisthetairos gives him, he 
makes off. 

The next character who appears upon the scene is a 
vender of decrees and resolutions. He comes in reading 
one of them, dressed out in all the formalities of Athenian 
“legislation. 

1034. sraAjoowv, for the purpose of selling. G. § 109, 5. 
The object of the psephism is to require the Nephelococcy- 
gians, as being an Athenian colony, founded by two Athe- 
nian citizens, to use the same weights and measures with 
the Athenians. But, instead of mentioning the name of 
Athens, he inserts the Olophyxians, an insignificant depen- 
dency of Athens in Thrace. 
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1088. drorv&o, i. e. of drorvéor. A ludicrous name, 
formed from dérorv{w, to lament, in imitation of the name of 
the Olophyxians. As if the decree ran, “ All Californians 
shall use the same weights and measures with the Green- 
landers ;” and Peisthetairos replied, “But you shall 
speedily use the same with the Groanlanders.” 

1041. Kadotpa, &c., I summon Leisthetatros for the 
month Munychion, to answer for outrage. For the forms 
of summoning, see Clouds, v. 495, and note. The ypagd} 
UBpews was an action specifically provided for in Attic 
law. See Meier and Schémann’s Attic Process, Book 
III. 1, Chap. 2, § 5. The month Munychion (April) was 
the month in which cases between Athenians and foreign- 
ers came up for trial, that being the time when strangers, 
and particularly deputies from the tributary states, were 
present in Athens to pay the annual tax. 

1045. oryAnv. A orfAn was a column set up in some 
public place, on which were engraved laws, treaties, decrees, 
and other documents of public concern. According to the 
_column is, then, according to law. 

1047. ypapwo ... . Spaxpas, I lay the damages at ten 
thousand drachmas. The ypadi t8pews was one of the 
actions technically called dyoves tipyrol, i. e. cases in which 
the court had to decide the penalty. But, in so doing, the 
prosecutor was required to fix his estimate of the crime, and 
the other. party, when found guilty, also was called upon to 
do the same. The question to be decided by the court was, 
which of the two estimates should be adopted as a legal sen- 
tence. See Notes to Kennedy’s Demosthenes; Meier and 
Schémann, Book IT1., Introd. § 2. 

1049. ris orndns xareritas. “Quod nefarium erat. Sic 
katatiAdy tév “Exaraioy in Ran. 364. Videtur respicere 
poeta ad Alcibiadis accusationem de Hermis mutilandis, 
quod etiam noctu evenisse testatur Thucyd. VI. 27.” Blay- 
des. 
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1050. Odros. The priest, apparently out of patience 
with the numerous delays, is starting to go away and offer 
his sacrifice in some more quiet place. This is addressed 
to him as he turns to depart. Peisthetairos and the others 
follow him, leaving the Chorus alone. Bergler, however, 
remarks: “ Excusationem hance faciunt intus sacrificandi, 
ne hircus immoletur. In Pac. 1021, Trygaeus ingenue id 
fatetur : — 

"ANN law Hépor, 

Gvoas rd pnpi’ éferav Beip’ Exepe- 

Xobre rd mpoBarov +r xopny@ od{eras.” 
Upon this, the Chorus sings a song of exultation in the 
pride of their new-found dignities, looking forward to the 
honors which their exalted position and great services are 
to bring them. While they are thus employed, the sac- 
rificial rites are elsewhere performing; and at the close 
of the chorus, the official personages return, announcing that 
all the auspices are favorable. 

1053. savromrg. In this and the following lines, the 
birds now assume the dignity, attributes, and epithets of the 
gods. 

1059-1061. of . .. . dwoBooxeras. The construction 
is this: the relative of refers to @npay, and has for its verb 
droBocxovra, to be supplied from doBooxera:; épe{opeva ap- 
plies to the insects which consume the fruits of the trees, 
and which are devoured by the birds. 

1067. Acayopay. Diagoras, the Melian, is often alluded 
to as an atheist. Lysias, in the oration against Ando- 
cides, mentions a price having been set upon his head, on 
account of his having thrown ridicule upon the religion of 
the Athenians. In the Clouds, Socrates is called the Melian, 
for the purpose of casting reproach or ridicule upon him, 
by connecting his name with the doctrines of the Melian 
unbeliever. For an excellent and candid account of this 
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person, see the article in Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Biography. 

1068, 1069. This is intended as a pleasant satire upon 
the Athenian exaggerations in expressing their hatred of 
tyranny, and the affectation of the orators of excessive zeal 
for the democracy. Here is an offer of a talent for any one 
who shall kill any of the dead tyrants. Blaydes thinks the 
poet alludes indirectly to the mutilators of the Hermae, the 
Hermocopsdae, who were regarded by the Athenians in the 
light of tyrants, and for killing whom a reward was offered. 
(See Thucydides, VI. 61.) In imitation of these Attic 
proclamations, the Chorus proceeds forthwith to offer re- 
wards for slaying certain persons who may be considered 
the natural enemies of the republic of the birds. Philoc- 
rates is the poulterer mentioned early in the play. rpovésoy 
is formed, in imitation of gentile names, from arpovdos, a 
sparrow. 

1073. owivovs. Probably a species of ortolan, a small 
bird sold in the market of Athens. Perhaps the Emberoza 
caesia. See Von der Miihle, p. 40. 

1074. xixdas, thrushes. The Turdus musicus probably ; 
it is still called in Greece r{pyAc. 

1075. xopixaow. See vv. 308 and 806. Usually called 
the blackbird, but very different from the English or 
American bird known under that name. It is the Zurdus 
merula, still called in Greece xor{id’s. See Von der Miihle, 
p- 63. 

1076. cipfes Ze. G. § 112, N. 7 

1077. sadevew, to decoy. The Scholiast says: “Onpeves, 
mpoxadeiaGa. EiaGaow exrupdourrés riva ray dpvéwy iordvas év 
ducrvp, Gras ty hory mpocxadoiro rd duotoyer7.” Decoy-birds 
were called by the Greeks sadevrpea. 

In the antistrophe, other privileges of the birds are very 
poetically set forth. 
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1089. dyxéras, the chirper, is the rérn€é, or cicada, which 
delights in the sunshine (7Asoparys, sun-mad). 

1093, 1094. map0éma.... xnmevpara, delicate, rich, white 
myrtle-berries, and fruits that grow in the gardens of the 
Graces, i. e. the sweetest and most delicious. The Scholi- 
ast thinks the epithet wap6éma was applied to myrtle-berries 
because maidens were fond of eating them. 

The lines that follow form a parabasis, or address to the 
audience, in which the poet makes the Chorus his mouth- 
piece, and communicates through it his opinions, wishes, or 
feelings to the public. The judges are those appointed to de- 
cide upon the merits of the rival pieces. See Clouds, vv. 518, 
seq. For the peculiarities of a parabasis, see Munk’s Metres, 
" p. 336, to which may be added the following extract from 
Miiller’s History of Greek Literature : — “It was not origi- 
nally a constituent part of comedy, but improved and worked 
out according to rules of art. The chorus, which up to that 
point had kept its place between the thymele and the stage, 
and had stood with its face to the stage, made an evolution, 
and proceeded in files towards the theatre, in the narrower 
sense of the word; that is, towards the place of the spec- 
tators. This is the proper parabasts, which usually con- 
sisted of anapaestic tetrameters, occasionally mixed up with 
other long verses; it began with a short opening song (in 
anapaestic or trochaic verse), which was called kommation, 
and ended with a very long and protracted anapaestic sys- 
tem, which, from its trial of the breath, was called pnigos 
(also makron). In this parabasis the poet makes his chorus 
speak of his own poetical affairs, of the object and end of 
his productions, of his services to the state, of his relation to 
his rivals, and so forth. If the parabasis is complete, in the 
wider sense of the word, this is followed by a second piece, 
which is properly the main point, and to which the anapaests 
only serve as an introduction. The chorus, namely, sings a 
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lyrical poem, generally a song of praise in honor of some 
god, and then recites, in trochaic verses (of which there 
should, regularly, be sixteen), some joking complaint, some 
reproach against the city, some witty sally against the 
people, with more or less reference to the leading subject 
of the play: this is called the eptrrhema, or ‘ what is said 
in addition.’ Both pieces, the lyrical strophe and the epir- 
rhema, are repeated antistrophically. It is clear that the 
lyrical piece, with its antistrophe, arose from the phallic 
song; and the epirrhema, with its antepirrhema, from the 
gibes with which the chorus of revellers assailed the first 
persons they met. It was natural, as the parabasis came in 
the middle of the whole comedy, that, instead of these jests 
directed against individuals, a conception more significant 
and more interesting to the public at large should be sub- 
stituted for them ; while the gibes against individuals, suit- 
able to the original nature of comedy, though without any 
reference to the connection of the piece, might be put in the 
mouth of the chorus whenever occasion served. 

“ As the parabasis completely interrupts the action of the 
comic drama, it could only be introduced at some especial 
pause; we find that Aristophanes is fond of introducing it 
at the point where the action, after all sorts of hindrances 
and delays, has got so far that the crisis must ensue, and it 
must be determined whether the end desired will be attained 
or not. Such, however, is the laxity with which comedy 
treats all these forms, that the parabasis may even be divided 
into two parts, and the anapaestical introduction be sepa- 
rated from the choral song; there may even be a second 
parabasis (but without the anapaestic march), in order to 
mark a second transition in the action of the piece.” 

1096. xpivwow pas, adjudge us victors. Supply vxav. 

1097. *Are£dv8pov, Paris; who, being appointed judge 
of beauty between the rival goddesses, received from 
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Aphrodite, to whom he had adjudged the palm, the gift of 
Helen. 

1099. YdAaiees Aavpiwrixai, Laurian owls, i. e. coins bear- 
ing the figure of an owl. See note to v. 308. Laurian, 
because the Attic coinage was supplied from the silver 
mines of Laurion, for an account of which see Boeckh’s 
Public Economy of the Athenians, Book III. Chap. 3. See 
also Herodotus, VII. 144; Thucyd. III. 55. The Laurian 
owls are to make their nests in the purses of the judges, 
and hatch small change. 

1103. eépéyopev mpis derdv. There is a play upon the 
word derdy, which, besides signifying an eagle, is also an 
architectural term, like dérwpa, the pediment. 

1104. dpxidiov, a petty office. 

.1106. «pryopavas, birds’ crops. 

1107. fv 82 pd Kpivnre (sc. hyas uxav). See v. 1096.— 
xarxeverGe is Imperative. — pnvicxovs. These were crescent- 
shaped coverings, to protect the statues from being soiled by 
the birds. The rainbow, or glory, encircling the heads of 
saints in Christian statuary and painting, was borrowed from 
the custom of the Greek artists of placing these crescents 
over their statues. —dopeiv. G. § 97. The chorus tells 
them that they had better become bronze statues, so as to 
wear pnvickos. 

1108. és dy ph Exn = édv ris ph paw exp. G. § 60; 
§ 61, 3. | 

Peisthetairos, having completed the sacrifices, reappears 
upon the scene, and at the same moment a messenger hur- 
ries in, out of breath, to announce the completion of the city 
wall. 

1118. érov mevodueba. G. § 65, 1. 

1114. "AdrAdedy mvéiwv, breathing Alpheus. The allusion 
is to the races at Olympia, near the banks of the Alpheus. 

1116. dpyev == 6 dpxwy. 
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1119. Upofevidns 6 Kopunacevs, Proxentdes of Bragtown. 
The person here referred to as a braggart is spoken of also 
in the Wasps. Kopsagev’s, formed from xéumos, as if there 
were a deme bearing that name. Carey translates it of 
Bragland. For Theagenes, see ante, v. 824. For dy, see 
G. § 42, 3. 

1120-1122. dppare .... wapedacairny, might drive two 
chariots past each other, with horses harnessed as large as 
the Wooden ; alluding to the Sovpss or Soupdrios imwos, in the 
capture of Troy. The allusion was the more amusing to 
the audience, from the circumstance that a brazen statue of 
the Trojan horse stood on the Acropolis, perhaps in full 
sight of the theatre. 

1124. rot pdxpous, genitive of exclamation. 

1126. ‘Acyimrios. “WAcvOodédpos. Of Alyiwra éxo- 
pedorvro ds axbopdpau. Kal éy Barpaxyos (1332), ods ovx 
dpacvr’ ay [av dpatvr’| 008’ éxardy Alytartos. — Sch. 
notum est ex Herodoti Euterpe, ut plerique reges assidue 
coégerint eos caementa portare ad exstruendas praecipue 
pyramides.” Bergler. The labors of the Egyptians in 
building the Pyramids are referred to, a full account of 
which is given by Herodotus, Lib. II. 124, seqq. The 
reader will also remember the tasks imposed upon the 
Israelites during their enslavement in Egypt. 

1130. Aldovs. Perhaps the common notion, that the cranes 
carried in their beaks, or swallowed, stones, to steady them- 
selves in their flight, a notion which Aristotle remarks 
upon in his History of Animals, — may have arisen from 
observing that some birds swallow gravel as a kind of 
digester. It appears in several forms in the Scholiasts. 
One story is, that the cranes carry stones, so that, when 
wearied with flying, they may ascertain by dropping one 
whether they are over land or water. At any rate, this 
popular error is very happily employed by the poet in the 
present passage. 
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1131. kxpéxes, the ratls. The species here intended is 
the Rallus aquaticus, described by Von der Miihle as being 
very abundant in the moors of Greece, pp. 91, 92. The 
other birds here mentioned have already occurred. 

1138. torvrrovres, spading ; i. e. the geese used their 
web-feet as spades to shovel the cement into the hods of the 
herons. 

1141. septe{wopeves. “ Praecinctas eas esse facete fingit 
comicus, quia hujus avis plumarum dispositio albae zonae 
speciem refert.” Blaydes. The Scholiast makes a similar 
remark : “Toes rav ynooav txovow ds (ovip ty xiedep Acunny.” 
Probably the Anas boschas. (See Von der Miihle, p. 126.) 
Bothe quotes from Wilmsen part of a description of this 
wild duck: “In front, on the under part of its neck, there 
is a white semicircle.” 

The scene described by the messenger I conceive to be 
this, —and the humor of it consists in the ingenious adapta- 
tion to the habits of the birds of the parts they perform in 
the building of the new city. The herons, geese, and ducks, 
not being good flyers, are the diggers and carriers. The 
geese, with their web-feet, remain in the mud, shovelling it 
upon the broad bills of. the herons, which are the hods (Ae- 
xdva). The herons do not carry it to the city, for their 
haunts are in muddy places, but hand it over to the swal- 
lows, who are the best and swiftest of all upon the wing, and 
who carry it up to the city in their beaks, and then work it 
over as described in the following note. The additional fact 
that the swallow, when building its own nest, picks up mud 
only after rains, makes the division of labor natural and 
necessary. In this way the busy builders readily and easily 
accomplish their work. 

1142-1144. dvw.... xedddves, and the swallows flew 
up with the trowel behind them, like little boys, and carrying 
the cement in thetr mouths. The swallows are selected for 
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this office on account of their skill in lining their nests with 
mud. The trowel is the swallow’s tail, which bears some 
resemblance to the broad, flat trowel used by the ancient 
masons. Besides this, the poet had observed that the swal- 
low uses its tail for the very purpose that a mason uses his 
trowel. It also carries the mud in its beak, as here repre- 
sented; ike little boys, “ut puerult,” as explained by Blaydes, 
“qui gaudent aliquid a tergo trahere, et baculo ligneo equi 
instar insidentes cruribus divaricatis currere.” Something 
is wanting to make the grammatical construction of the text 
complete; as it stands now, there is an asyndeton. 

1156. *Amoviyopas, I’ wash myself. He had come in 
great haste, and was still covered with dirt. 

1157. Ores. Addressed to Peisthetairos, who stands in 
silent amazement at what he has just heard. 

1162. s«vppixny Brérov. The allusion is to a war-dance, 
called the pyrrhicr, — looking full of fight ; like govoy Bréror, 
Aesch. Sept. 478, and “Apy, Se8opxdrey, Id. 53. 

The second messenger now comes running in, out of 
breath. Some one has passed through the gates without 
permission of the authorities. 

1170. odxouy éxpiny wépyar; ought they not to have sent? 
G. § 49, 2, N. 3. A protasis is implied, ¢f they had done 
their duty, or something similar. mepiurdédove. The young 
men of Athens were classed under the designation of épnfSou, 
when they reached the age of eighteen. The two following 
years they were sent to the frontiers to guard the strong- 
holds and military posts, and for the general protection of 
the Attic territory. During this period they were called 
mepimoAa, or roamers. The allusion and application here are 
obvious. See Hermann, Polit. Antiq. § 121 (formerly 128). 

1171-1174. The mepixrodc:, who are sent in pursuit, are 
the swiftest and strongest of the birds of prey; all with 
crooked talons, — the. hawks, falcons, vultures, carrion-crows, 
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ana eagles. All the birds here mentioned are described by 
Von der Miihle. The tumult in the air is doubtless a 
parody on a passage in some play; very likely one of 
Aeschylus. 

After a few strains of lyric verse, Iris, the messenger of 
the gods, is brought. She is the interloper, who, being sent 
on an embassy to the earth, has rashly entered the city, and 
now appears in the august presence of Peisthetairos. 

1179, 1180. yope was. G. § 84, N. 2. 

1190. Adyew expav, you ought to tell. (See v. 1170.) 
G. § 49, 2, N. 3. 

1192. s«doioy, 4} xuvy; Blaydes has the following note: 
“Navis an petasus? Navem esse eam putat, aut quia 
vestis ejus impetu volandi veli instar sinuosa facta erat, 
aut propter alas quas habebat ; habent enim et naves quasi 
alas quasdam remos: petasum eam putat propter alas vel 
pinnas.” But perhaps the best illustration of the text is 
the passage in Milton’s Samson Agonistes, where the 
appearance of Dalilah is described : — 

‘“‘ But who is this ? what thing of sea or land ? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing, 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving.” 

1193. dpados, # Sadauwia; For an account of these 
fast-sailing public vessels of the Athenians, see note to 
vv. 146, 147. 

1196. ofdges. G. § 25, N. 5. 

1201. xodosdpxous. “ Praefectos excubiarum. Kodowis enim 
custodia novae urbis commissa erat.” Blaydes. See v. 1167. 

1202. dpayid. Lit. the seal, i. e. the passport, which, it 
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seems, was employed in ancient times, stamped with the 
official seal of the proper authorities. See Becker’s Chari- 
cles, Note 15 to Scene I., and the authorities there quoted. 

1204. °EwéSadey, tendered. 

1210. "Adixei, 2d pers. pass., Justice ts not done you. 
You ought to have been already punished for your audacity. 

1211. ‘Ipidey, genitive after dccaidérar’. 

1215, 1216. ei belongs to dpyopey and dxoXacraveire, as 13 
shown by the use of pey and 8. G. § 54, Remark. On 
the other hand, ywdcecGe is connected by cai to wescdpeda, 
and forms part of the apodosis. 

1217. *Axpoaréoy ... . xperrévav, You have got to obey 
your betters in turn. G.§114,2. (See v. 1226.) 

1218. vavorodeis. The idea of the ship is still kept up. 

1220. @pdrovea buew, to bid them sacrifice. Fut. part. 
expressing purpose. The sacrificial forms, in the following 
lines, are borrowed from the religious rites of the Athe- 
nians. 

1224. Geol ydp. The use of the particle here is ellip- 
tical, and it may be rendered, What! are you , and, in 
the next clause, Zo be sure, for 

1226. 6vréoy airovs. ‘The verbal in réoy is equivalent in 
sense to the infinitive with de¢; here, then, = det Ovew adrovs, 
tt is thetr duty to sacrifice. The construction is ad sensum, 
since verbals usually take the dative of the agent. (See 
v. 1217.) G.§ 114, 2. 

1228, 1229. The language here is a parody upon Aeschy- 
lus, Ag. 581, 584. 

1231. <Acxupvias Bodais, with Likymnian bolts. The 
allusion is to a lost play of Euripides, called Likymnios, 
in which one of the personages was struck by a thunder- 
bolte The whole speech of Iris is an amusing parody on 
the obligato loftiness of the tragic style. 

1233. Avddv, Spvya. Here is a parody upon some lines 
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in the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 675. See Woolsey’s note 
to the passage. 

1236, 1237. &dpous ’Audiovos....derois. This passage 
is borrowed from the Niobe of Aeschylus. See Nauck, 
Frag. No. 155. 

1238. sopdupiwvas. See ante, vv. 553, 709. 

1239. sapd8adas, panther-skins ; in allusion to the color- 
ing of their plumage. 

1241. Eis Woppupiav, one Porphyrion ; referring to the 
giant of that name. 

1246. dappayeins. See note to v. 2. 

1250. vewrépwv teva, some of the younger ones. Iam too 
old to be frightened by such stuff. 

1257, seq. The herald who had been despatched to earth 
‘now returns, exulting at the brilliant success Birdtown has 
had among mortals. 

1259. xaraxéXevooy. According to the Scholiast, this means 
order silence. Cary renders it, “QO, bid all here give hear- 
ing.” Properly, it is used of the ceXevorns, “ whose business 
it was,” says Arnold (Thucyd. II. 84, note), “to make the 
rowers keep time by singing to them a tune or boat-song ; 
and also to cheer them to their work, and encourage them 
by speaking to them.” “It was also,” according to a Scho- 
liast on the Acharnians, “the business of the xeAevorys to 
see that the men baked their bread, and contributed their 
fair share to the mess, that none of the rations issued to 
each man might be disposed of improperly.” The word 
is doubtless used here in allusion to these functions of the 
xeXevorns. The fashions of Birdtown are all the rage at 
Athens, and multitudes are on the point of migrating 
thither. Under these circumstances, it will be necessary 
that some one should exert himself to keep order among 
such a miscellaneous crew, and that one must be Peisthe- 
tairos. Translate, then, ¢sswe orders. 
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1260, 1261. reddvp xpvog. One of the most noted 
among the honors bestowed for eminent public services was 
the conferring of a golden crown. Perhaps this is the best 
known from the fact, that the great contest of oratory be- 
tween Demosthenes and Aeschines grew out of a proposition 
to crown the former. 

1264. épes, 2d pers. mid., thou receivest for thyself. 

1267, seq. "EAXaxwvopdvouv, were Spartan-mad. This af- 
fectation of imitating the Lacedaemonian modes of life, 
ways of speaking, and manners, seems at times to have 
been pretty extensively prevalent at Athens, and is often 
spoken of the ancients. See Plutarch, Life of Alcibiades, 
Chap. 23, 17 dairy Aaxwvi~er ; Demosthenes against Conon, 
p- 1267, 22, écxvOpwrdxact Kai dAaxwvifer gaci; and Plato, 
Protag. 842 B, Gorg. 515 E. The particular modes in 
which the affectation manifested itself are described in the 
lines which follow. With respect to the whims charged 
upon Socrates, see the Clouds, passim. 

1269. Sxurddc’ éddpovy, carried Spartan canes. The 
allusion here is to the scytale, by means of which the gov- 
ernment of Sparta corresponded with the generals or kings 
when absent on some foreign enterprise. Smith (Dict. of 
Gr. and Rom. Ant.) thus briefly describes it: —“ When a 
king or general left Sparta, the ephors gave to him a staff 
of a definite length and thickness, and retained for them- 
selves another of precisely the same size. When they had 
any communications to make to him, they cut the material 
upon which they intended to write into the shape of a nar- 
row ribbon, wound it round their staff, and then wrote upon 
it the message which they had to send to him. When the 
strip of writing material was taken from the staff, nothing 
but single letters appeared, and in this state the strip was 
sent to the general, who, after having wound it round his 
staff, was able to read the communication.” 
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1273. vondy. There is a play upon the double meaning 
vopos, pasture, and vépos, law. 

1274. «xarjpay és ra BiBAia. Here again is a play upon 
the word #:Sdioy, which naturally suggests the fiSdos, or 
papyrus plant. xaraipew is to come ashore, to land ; trans- 
late, they would land, or alight, upon the leaves, meaning, 
they flew at once to the law cases. For xarjpay dy, see G. 
§ 30,2. “The whole of this,” as Cary remarks: “is in- 
tended to represent the eagerness of the Athenians for 
legislation and law disputes ; a never-failing topic of ridicule 
with Aristophanes.” 

The reasons why the poet attaches names of birds to cer- 
tain individuals cannot, in all these cases, be certainly made 
out. Doubtless there were personal peculiarities belonging 
to all these-individuals, which gave the application a point 
highly amusing to the audience who were familiar with 
them. . 

1278. Wép&£ According to the Scholiast, this was the 
name of a lame innkeeper; but the poet pretends it was 
given him on account of his craft and dishonesty. 

1279. Mevirrm. Menippus, of whom nothing is known, 
was called the swallow, probably on account of some imper- 
fection of speech ; since the Greeks compared such defects 
to the twittering of swallows. See Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, v. 974. The Scholiast has another explanation, quite 
too far-fetched. 

1280. xédpaé. The one-eyed Opuntius was called the 
_ erow, according to the Scholiast, because he had a large, 
beak-shaped nose. 

1281. Kopv8és. Philocles was called the tufted lark, on 
account of the peculiar shape of his head, as the Scholiast 
says. He is elsewhere mentioned as deformed (see Thesm. 
168), “Aloxpds dv aloxpas woei.” Probably there is also 
some allusion to the debauched character of Philocles. — 
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xnvaheomé. The nickname of goose-fox is given to Thea- 
genes on account of his rogueries. The same person has 
been mentioned before. 

1282. "Ifis. Lycurgus (not the orator of that name) is 
said to have been called the Ibis, either on account of his 
having been born in Egypt, or because he had lived there. 
Pherecrates, as quoted by the Scholiast, called the Egyptians 
the countrymen of Lycurgus. It is quite as likely, how- 
_ ever, to have been some peculiarity of his personal appear- 
ance, —as the length and small size of his legs, — which 
suggested the nickname. This is the view adopted by 
Blaydes. — werepis. Chairephon is the well-known disciple 
of Socrates, mentioned often by Plato and Xenophon, and 
ridiculed in the Clouds. He was called the Bat, on ac- 
count of his dark color, melancholy temperament, and thin 
voice. 

1283. «irra. Syracusius is said to have been a prating 
orator, hanging about the bema, and seizing every oppor- 
tunity to harangue the people. So he is compared to the 
pigeon, sitting and cooing upon the roof-tree. 

1284. “Oprvg. Meidias was called the Ortusx, or quail, 
because he was like a quail struck in the head by a game- 
ster. The allusion here is to a play called dprvyoxomia, or 
quasl-striking, which is described by Pollux. The game- 
sters themselves were called éprvyoxéro, or otudoxdrot. 
The sport consisted in throwing or striking at a quail, set 
up as a mark, and perhaps was not unlike the shooting- 
matches of our day. See Becker’s Charicles, Scene V., 
note 6; Julius Pollux, VII. 136; Meursius, De Ludis Grae- 
corum, dprvyoxoria. Meidias is supposed by Blaydes to 
have been called a quail because he was a gamester and 
cock-fighter. But it is more likely, I think, from the turn 
of the phrase here, that the point of resemblance was some 
singularity i in the shape of the head. The Scholiast, how- 
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ever, quotes from Plato the Comedian, “Xpyordy pi) xard 
Mediay éprvyoxérov,” which confirms the interpretation of 
Blaydes. 

1287. yedddyv eprerompévn, a swallow introduced into 
poetry, as in the swallow-song of Simonides. 

1294. Otek... . éordva, Jt ts not, then, our business 
longer to stand. épyov is used here just as dpa is in other 
places. Peisthetairos, hearing that so many emigrants are 
to come to his new city, orders that Manes, a servant, shall 
bring baskets and boxes full of all kinds of wings, with 
which to furnish the new-comers. A short dialogue between 
Peisthetairos and the Chorus sets forth the blessings that be- 
long to the Nephelococcygians. 

1301. «pooein. G. § 82. 

1305. peromeiv, to live as a@ pérosxos or resident foreigner. 
The peroixos at Athens formed a large class, chiefly of trades- 
people, who enjoyed certain rights in return for their peroi- 
xcov, or annual fee to the state of twelve drachmas. Accord- 
ing to Boeckh (Public Economy of the Athenians, Book I. 
Chap. VII.) the perocxos with their families amounted to 
about 45,000, or to nearly half the number of the free Athe- 
nians. 

1812. 3%. Addressed to Peisthetairos. 

1313. rotrov. Pointing to Manes, the slave, who forth- 
with brings out the wings. 

1316. 238’. Again addressed to Peisthetairos. 

1317-1820. Ardées .. . . wrepboas, Arrange them (the 
wings) tn order ; the singing ones by themselves, and the pro- 
phetic, and aquatic. Then, see that you wing each man, 
wisely looking to his character. Blaydes says: “ povoced, ut 
cycni, lusciniae, &e.; pavrixd, ut corvi, aquilae et reliquarum 
avium, ex quibus omina capiuntur ; duAdrra, ut mergi, lari, 
. ossi 99 
1321. cov, you, i. e. Manes. 
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The scene that follows is amusing, and closely related, as 
are all the scenes in Aristophanes, to the peculiarities of 
Hellenic society. The three personages, Parricide, Kine- 
sias, and Sycophant, who arrive in succession, each with 
his characteristic purposes, and all singing in lofty dithy- 
rambic strains, at once embody the deepest satire on the 
private and political vices of the times, and throw the gayest 
ridicule upon the empty verbosity of the popular poets. 

1823. -yevoiuay. G. § 82. 

1824. asd G. § 44,1, N. 8 (6). 

1827. “AWev derovs, singing of eagles. 

1829. rod wérecGasr. G. § 95, 1. 

1837. &: dv renAnyy. G. § 18, 1. 

1840, seq. Peisthetairos quotes to the Parricide the law 
of the storks, because, says Blaydes, “inter ciconias et pullos 
earum summus existit amor.” 

1341. xvpBeow. The cipBes were columns on which laws 
were published, especially those which contained the laws 
of Solon, and which were also called dgoves, See Plut. 
Sol. 25. See Clouds, v. 448, and note. 

1844. smddw, 12 turn. 

1845, 1846. “Awédavoa . . . . Booxnreov, tt would be a 
deal of good, by Zeus, that I got by coming here, if I must 
feed my father, too. | 

1848. dpuv éppavcv, “ Tanguam avem orbam, quae non 
patrem alendum habeat,” Blaydes. 

1349. od... . drobqcopm, I’U suggest a good thing. ob 
xaxés is used exactly like the French pas mal. 

1350 —- 1856. The plan of Peisthetairos is to arm the 
Parricide like a fighting bird, with wirig, and spur, and crest, 
and send him off to Thrace, bidding him to enlist in that ser- 
. Vice, to support himself by his pay, and let his father live. 
The sending him to Thrace is an allusion to the numerous 
expeditions which the Athenians sent for a series of years 
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into the North, to act against the Macedonians and the 
Lacedaemonians. See Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Vols. 
Hil. and IV.; Thucyd. IV. 75, seq. ; Grote, Vol. IV. 

1359. The poet Kinesias, who is satirized in the Clouds 
also, now makes his appearance, singing appropriate strains. 
He was a dithyrambic poet, of no great ability, but one of 
the corrupters of the poetical and musical style of the time. 
Besides this, according to Athenaeus, he was so tall and 
thin, that he was obliged to wear stays made of linden-wood. 
To this the epithet arvpwor, v. 18638, refers. His life was 
dishonored by gross impiety and low vices. 

1864. Ti... . ruxdeis; xucdeiy moda is & tragic expres- 
sion, occurring in Euripides, Orest. 632. Kinesias is said to 
have been lame. xvxAoy also refers to his Oyclic compositions. 
Translate, Why dost thou turn thy halting foot hitherward ? 

1367. Taioa... . po, Cease your singing, and tell me 
what you mean. Give up poetry, and let us have prose and 
decency. G. § 112, 1. 

1370. dvaBodds, preludes. All this is in ridicule of the 
frigid bombast of the dithyrambic poets. 

1375. xdrAvor § 109, 6; § 52, 1. 

1376. Od d9r éywye, Not I, in faith. To which Kinesias 
replies, Yes, you shall too, by Hercules. 

1381. °Qér. The Scholiast explains this as a cry to stop 
the rowing of the oarsmen. But it is elsewhere used to 
encourage and stimulate them. — dAa8popoy dAdpevos, having 
leaped the sea-course. Blaydes very justly remarks of this 
and what follows: “Obscuritatem dithyrambicorum irridet 
poeta, qui constructionibus verborum obscuris et figuris ex- 
quisitis gaudent.” 

1886. "Aripevou . . . . repvev, cutting the harborless fur- 
row of the air. “Mira et audacissima metaphorarum con- 
junctio, more dithyrambicorum.” Blaydes. 

1889, 1890. Tauri .... dei; These lines refer to the 
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arrangements for the poetical and musical festivities, The 
tribes rivalled each other in the splendor of their prepara- 
tions for the dithyrambic, tragic, and comic contests. Kine- 
sias represents himself as an object of contention to the 
tribes, as a trainer of the Cyclic chorus. 

1392. Acorpopidy, for Leotrophides, i, e, a8 choregus. 
The. choregus was the individual whose turn it was to fur- 
nish the entertainment. He is said to have been a person 
of a very slight figure, for which reason the poet makes him 
a citizen of Nephelococcygia. He is mentioned in a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Hermippus, preserved by Athe- 
naeus. Bothe gives qa different interpretation, —- Wik you 
stay here with us, and train a chorus of birds, light as Leo- 
trophides. 

1393. Kexpowida dvAqv. Blaydes discusses the question 
why the poet names the tribe Kexponis. He thinks it is 
partly because Leotrophides belonged to that tribe, and 
partly in the way of a punning allusion to the bird xpexa, as 
if he had said xpexorida gvAjy, and suggests that this may 
be the true reading. There is a question of construction 
which the commentators have not touched, namely, that of 
the accusative guAny. It seems to me to bé in apposition 
with yopévy; the Chorus then is the Cecropid tribe. And 
why the Cecropid tribe? First, one of the tribes of Athens 
bore this name; and secondly, there is a play on the word, 
as the Athenians themselves were called Ceeropians, from 
King Cecrops. The chorus of flying birds, then, is nothing 
more than a satirical description of the Athenians, who are 
elsewhere ridiculed for their levity and fickleness by similar 
comparisons to birds. 

1395, amply dy dadpdua. G. § 67, 1. 

1396. The Sycophant now makes his appearance, com- 
plaining that the winged birds have nothing. “ Suxcopdvrns,” 
says Smith (Dict. of Antiq.), “in the time of Aristophanes 
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and Demosthenes, designated a person of a peculiar class, 
not capable of being described by any single word in our 
language, but well understood and appreciated by an Athe- 
nian. He had not much in common with our sycophant, 
but was a happy compound of the common barretor, inform- 
er, pettifogger, busybody, rogue, liar, and slanderer. The 
Athenian law permitted any citizen (rdy Sovdcpevoy) to give 
information against public offenders, and prosecute them in 
courts of justice. It was the policy of the legislature to 
encourage the detection of crime, and a reward (such as 
half the penalty) was frequently given to the successful 
accuser. Such a power, with such a temptation, was likely 
to be abused, unless checked by the force of public opinion, 
or the vigilance of the judicial tribunals, Unfortunately, 
the character of the Athenian democracy, and the temper 
of the judges, furnished additional incentives to the inform- 
er. Eminent statesmen, orators, generals, magistrates, and 
all persons of wealth and influence, were regarded with 
jealousy by the people. The more causes came into court, 
the more fees accrued to the judges, and fines and confisca- 
tion enriched the public treasury. The prosecutor, there- 
fore, in public causes, a8 well as the plaintiff in civil, was 
looked on with a more favorable eye than the defendant, and 
the chances of success made the employment a lucrative 
one.” 

1397, seq. The Sycophant addresses himself especially 
to the swallow, perhaps in allusion to the swallow-song of 
Simonides ; but as he repeats the salutation, Peisthetairos 
imagines he is singing a song to his old and worn-out robe, 
which stands in need of many swallows, that is, of the com- 
ing of spring ; according to the proverb, “Mia yedidav éap 
od mos,’ One swallow does not make a spring. | 

1405. «repay wrepay Bei. Tapa rd Aicyvdou éx Muppdover, 
“Saray Straw dei.” Schol, See fragments of the Myr- 
midons of Aeschylus, No. 186 (Nauck). | 
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1406. WeddAqms. <A city of Achaia, where cloths of 
peculiar excellence were manufactured. The idea of going 
to Pellene is suggested by the shabby garments of the 
informer. 

1407. KAnrap motwrixds, an tsland summoner. Many 
classes of lawsuits the inhabitants of the islands and the 
confederated cities were obliged to bring up for adjudi- 
cation in the courts of Athens. For xAnrjp, see note on 
v. 146. 

- 1409. sapayparodipns, a hunter-up of lawsusts. 

1410. xadovpevos, summoning to court. 

1411. ‘Yxrd wrepvyov.... copdrepov; Like the expres- 
sion tr’ avAnrnpos, cited by the Scholiast from Archilochus. 
Do you serve summonses any wiser on account of wings ? 

1414. épparos, ballast. This alludes to the notion, that 
the cranes swallow stones to steady themselves in their 
flight. See ante.—dixas, law cases. He compares himself, 
returning from a tour among the islands and cities with a 
long list of cases to be tried at Athens, to the cranes laden 
with a ballast of stones. 

1417. rl ad6o; Yes, to be sure, for what would become 
of me? G. § 88, N. 2.—oxdwrev otx énlorapa, I know 
not how to dig. Blaydes appropriately quotes Luc. Evang. 
xvi. 3: “xdwrew otx loxytw, émareiy aicytvopas,” I cannot 
dig, to beg Tam ashamed. 

1418. épya cddpova, honest callings. 

1419. dv8pa rocovrovi, a man of such an age. 

1422. déyov. Participle expressing the means. G. 
§ 109, 2. ; 

1426. xovpeios, the barbers’ shops, which were the loung- 
ing-places of the idle and gossiping, called by Theophras- 
tus “symposia without wine.” See Bedéker’s Charicles, 
Excursus III. to Scene XI. 

1427, 1428. Acwés.... immpdrareiv, Dittrephes has dread- 
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fully set my boy on the wing for horse-driving, by his talk 
The person here mentioned has already been alluded to as 
having made a fortune. The passion for horses naturally 
led to extravagant expenditure among the fashionable young 
fellows at Athens. See Clouds, v. 74. 

1429, 1480. ‘o d¢....dpevas, And another says, that 
his son ts set on the wing and is all of a flutter in his mind 
for tragedy. 

1436. . Aai always expresses surprise or indignation, in a 
question. What the deuce will you do? — ot xaracyusa, I 
will not dishonor my race, as the money-changer says in the 
Clouds. The phrase seems to have grown so trite, that it 
had become slang. 

1489. asd. G. § 44,1, N. 2. 

1440. Kadcodpevos, éyxexdnxds. The former means hav- 
ing summoned to appear tn court on a certain day; the latter 
here means having brought a suit against. According to Meier 
and Schémann (Attic Process, Book IV. Cap. 2), éyaadci» 
" means strictly to ca/l upon one’s opponent for restitution or 
satisfaction in the presence of wttnesses, and refers to a cere- 
mony which usually preceded the formal summons (spéc- 
xAnow) ; the term seems, however, to be used also in a gen- 
eral sense (as here), meaning simply to bring a sust. See 
note to v. 147. 

1442, 1443. dros... . févos, that the stranger may have 
lost his suit before arriving here, i. e. by his failure to ap- 
pear on the appointed day, the suit would go aguinat him by 
default. “Epnunv dicny épXeiv (or simply éphyny dgdciv) was 
the phrase in Attic law, signifying to lose a suit by default ; 
while épypnv dicny éXetv (or épnunv Aciv) meant to gain a 
case through the absence of one’s opponent. The advantage 
which the Sycophant expects to gain by his wings is, that 
the unfortunate party against whom the suit is commenced 
will be unable to equal his rapid mode of doing business. — 
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Sras dy. See os dy, v. 1489.—For the Perfect Subjunctive 
e@phrnxy, see G. § 18, 1. 

1446. BépBixos, a whirligzg, or top. 

1448. Kopxupaia wrepd. The Corcyrean wings are whips 
from Corcyra, or such as were used in Corcyra, which are 
mentioned in a passage of Phrynichus cited by the Scholiast. 
See also Thucydides, IV. 47. 

1452. ob« dwodiBdfas (from AsBas, a@ drop), will you not 
drop off ? 

1453. orpepoducravoupyiay, justice-twisting rascaltty. 

1455-1466. The Chorus now describe the wondrous 
things they have seen in flying over the earth. The poet, 
by ingenious turns, makes it the occasion of sly and amusing 
satire.—— der3por. They describe Cleonymus, the Sycophant 
‘and Shield-dropper, as a strange tree. “ Apte autem ar- 
boris mentionem faciunt aves.” Blaydes. — xapdias dwwrépo. 
There is here a play upon the words, the phrase meaning 
without heart, i. e. cowardly, or, looking upon Cleonymus 
as a tree,—and the Scholiast says he is so called, either 
because he was tall or stupid as a stick,— remote from 
Cardia.— rot peév Fpos, in spring tt shoots forth and plays 
the informer ; alluding to the fact, that in the month Muny- 
chion the cases of foreigners-were adjudged, as the Scholi- 
ast explains it. But Blaydes thinks spring is used here for 
the time of peace, as winter is applied (v. 1465) metaphori- 
cally to war. This tree, the sycophant, puts forth tn spring, 
and in winter sheds the shtelds ; that is, in time of peace 
Cleonymus busies himself as an informer, and in time of 
war he runs away from the enemy, and drops his shield in 
his flight. This is our old acquaintance, the shield-dropper 
of the Clouds. 

1467-1478. These lines are occupied with Orestes, the 
robber, who is also mentioned before, and whom he classes 
with the heroes, on account of his name. According to the 
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Scholiast, some of the heroes were supposed to walk by 
night, and to strike with blindness or apoplexy those whom 
they met. The haunt of Orestes is described as a place 
hard by darkness itself in the solitude of lamps.— el ydp 
évruyos. G. § 51.—Tadvra rdmdéfia, all the noble parts. 
The language is double-meaning, applying either to the 
“being struck with apoplexy in the nobler parts, i. e. the 
head and right side, or to being stripped by Orestes of the 
most valuable articles of dress. 


The scene that follows is one of the most humorous in 
the play. Prometheus, the natural friend of man, and still 
more the natural enemy of Zeus, comes hurrying in, to give 
secret information to Peisthetairos and the birds of the sad 
condition to which the gods have been reduced, and to 
advise Peisthetairos to accept no propositions that will be 
offered by the ambassadors already on their way, unless 
Zeus shall surrender the sceptre, and give Basileia, or 
Royalty, in marriage to Peisthetairos. The ambassadors 
are Poseidon, Heracles, and Triballos, a barbarian god. 
Heracles is gained over to assent to the demands of the 
birds by the prospect of a good dinner, which is to be made 
of certain rebellious birds who have paid the penalty of 
their treason, and are now cooking in the kitchen. To a 
Greek, accustomed to this representation of Heracles, — as, 
for instance, in the Alcestis of Euripides, — no small part 
of the amusement of the piece would flow from the mantier 
in which the scruples of the doughty hero are overcome. 
A legal view of his rights of inheritance, as affected by the 
illegitimacy of his birth, has some weight, but not so much 
as the smell of the roasting birds. 

1479. das px (elliptical), I fear that Zeus will see me. 
G. § 46, N. 4. | _ 

1488. Ln’... . tpépas; What time o’ day is st? 
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1485. BovAvros, } wepatrepw; The time expressed by 
Boudurés, according to its etymology, is that of unyoking the 
cattle ; therefore, after the agricultural work of the day wa® 
over; towards evening. 

1486. d8edAvrropa. Peisthetairos is out of all patience 
with Prometheus, whose mind, intent upon his own situa- 
tion, pays no heed to what the other says: — How I hate 
you. 

1488. Oitrw pdv. Blaydes has the following note upon 
this expression: —“Sch.: as év xwpwdig, os caddy tt dxovoas 
70 otpefe, aroxadvmrerat davepdv abriv deus. Festive, quasi 
dicat: Sic quidem, benigna tua compellatione victus, qui me 
in malam rem abire jubeas, omnem animo tuo dubitationem 
eximam et caput meum detegam.” But I am inclined to 
think that Prometheus, still inattentive to what Peisthetairos 
is saying, refers in these words to his question, Js Zeus 
clearing the clouds away, or gathering them? or, Is tt fatr 
weather or foul? because, if it is foul, 2’2 uncover. Upon 
which he throws off his disguise, and stands revealed as 
Prometheus. 

1493. oxiddeor, parasol. He has come provided with 
this shelter, under cover of which he may safely unfold his 
errand. 

1494, asd. G.§ 44,1, N.2. (See v. 1489.) 

1498. ‘Qs dxovovros Adve. G. § 109, N. 43; § 110, 1, 
N. 1. dxovovros is the ordinary causal Participle (G. § 109, 
4), modified in its force by os, and put in the genitive abso- 
lute with pot understood. 

1499. Unie drr ; about what time? adrra == rid. 

1504. Gcopodoplas. ‘The ceremonies of the Thesmopho- 
ria lasted five days, one of which was spent in fasting. See 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.; also Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazusae. 

1505. BdpBapor deol, the barbarian gods, who, living far- 
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ther off from men than the Olympian, are also sufferers from 
the stoppage of sacrificial supplies, and threaten war upon 
Zeus unless he will throw open the ports, so that the entrails 
of the victims may be imported. 

1507. dveber, from above, or beyond. 

1509. & eladyuro. G. § 44, 2, N.2 (6). The Optative 
depends on the idea implied in the leading sentence, that 
the gods threatened war. 

1512. sarpgor. The Exekestides here mentioned is the 
same person who has been already satirized as an intrusive 
citizen. (See note to v.11.) The constitution of Athens 
required a scrutiny to be made into the birth of any citizen 
before he could assume the functions of office. He must be 
able to show that Apollo was his sarpgos, or patrial deity, 
and that he was legally under the protection of Zeus Her- 
keios ; that he was an Athenian on both sides, and from the 
third generation. See Demosth. in Eubul. p. 1315, 15: 
madioy dvra pe evbéws fryov ale rove hpdropaw els ’AmoANwvos 
sarpgou Fryov, ele radda lepd. So p. 1319, 26, the speaker 
alludes to the members of his yévoe as "AwrdAAavos rarpqdov Kat 
Aids épxeiov yerryras. Blaydes, giving the substance of 
Brunck’s note, says: “Execestidem igitur, qui, ut pere- 
grina origine et servili, Apollinem illum Tarpgov Atheni- 
ensium vindicare sibi non poterat, ridicule fingit comicus 
habere, ut barbarum, Harpo» seu T'utelarem deum aliquem 
ex barbaris illis, de quibus nunc agitur.” 

1514. TpeBadrdAci. The Triballi were a Moesian tribe. 

1515. rotmrpsBeins. There is a play upon the resem- 
blance in sound between émirpBeine and Tp:faddrAol. Cary 
gives as an equivalent, “Trouble”; “ Tribulation” would 
be nearer. - We might, perhaps, make something like it out 
of the Choctaws: —“ Ah, yes! that’s where You be choked 
came from.” ! 

1526. xwAaxpérny. This was the officer who paid out the 
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judicial fees. See Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. ; 
also Hermann’s Political Antiquities.—rpidBora. rpidBo- 
Aoy was the fee or sum paid daily to each dicast. 

1531. davOpaxi{oper, we roast, i. e. cook; referring to 
the myth according to which Prometheus bestowed fire upon 
mortals, having stolen it from the gods. 

1534. Tizoy xabapés, a pure (mere) Timon. Timon the 
misanthrope is here meant. This personage was a con- 
temporary of Alcibiades, with whom he continued his inti- 
macy after having secluded himself from the rest of the 
world. He is mentioned in another place by Aristophanes 
(Lysistrata, 808), and Antiphanes made him the subject of 
a comedy. The student will remember Shakespeare’s 
Timon of Athens, and the manner in which the great Eng-- 
lish dramatist has worked out the hints of the ancients re- 
specting this eccentric character. 

1535. ds av See v. 1489. 

1536. xayvnpdpo. The xaynpdpo were high-born Athe- 
nian maidens, who carried on their heads baskets contain- 
ing the materials and implements of sacrifice at the great 
festivals, such as the Panathenaic, Dionysiac, &c. They 
were usually attended by persons holding sun-shades over 
their heads. 

1588 — 1549. The Skidsodes, or Shade-feet, were a fab- 
ulous tribe in Lybia, mentioned by Strabo, and by Ktesias 
(according to Harpocration), who compares the feet to the 
web-feet of geese. They are described as walking rerparodn- 
cv, or on all fours; or rather on all threes, using one foot, 
spread out like an umbrella, to protect themselves from the 
heat of an African sun. In this place the poet designates 
the philosophers, and especially, as is shown by v. 1540, the 
disciples of Socrates. The spirit of the passage is like that 
of the ludicrous scene in the Clouds, where the disciples of 
the phrontistery are represented in a variety of absurd atti- 
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tudes and positions. — ¥vyaywyei signifies either to conduct 
souls, as Hermes guided the spirits of the departed ; or fo 
evoke spirits, as was done at Lake Avernus; or fo allure the 
mind, as Socrates was accused of doing to the young men of 
Athens, corrupting them by his new doctrines. Here it is 
used ambiguously. Socrates evokes spirits at the lake of 
the Shade-feet. He is the necromancer of that marvellous 
’ tribe. — eiaav8pos. This is the person mentioned in Thu- 
cydides (VIII. 65, seq.) as having been active in subverting 
the democracy, in the time of the Peloponnesian war. On 
account of his cowardice, he is represented as coming to 
Socrates in search of his soul, which has left him during 
his life. He brings with him for a victim a camel-lamb, 
either a young camel or a huge sheep. The precise mean- 
ing is uncertain. Doubtless there was some sarcastic allu- 
sion, readily taken by the audience, but now lost. At any 
rate, the whole scene is a parody upon the Nekyomanteta, in 
Odyssey XI. — drndde, went off; i. e. like Odysseus in the 
scene above referred to, withdrew from the sacrifice that the 
shades of the dead might not be disturbed. — } werepis, the 
bat. See ante, v. 1282. He is said have come up from 
Hades, on account of his ghostly appearance. 


The gods now arrive. Poseidon is giving lessons in man- 
ners to the barbarian god, who has never before been in 
good society. 

1552. "Ew .... dumexee; Do you wear your dress so 
awkwardly? Literally, to wear it awry, upon the left; to 
put it, therefore, on the wrong side. The cloak, when 
properly put on, was so arranged as to leave the right arm 
at liberty. At least, that was originally the case when the 
garment was worn in its simplest form. “In nothing,” says 
Hope (Costume of the Ancients, Vol. I. p. 24), “do we see 
more ingenuity exerted, or more fancy displayed, than in 
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the various modes of making the peplum form grand and 
contrasted draperies. Indeed, the different degrees in sim- 
plicity or of grace observable in the throw of the peplum 
were regarded as indicating the different degrees of rusticity 
or of refinement inherent in the disposition of the wearer.” 

1554. Aawwodias. Laispodias was a general, mentioned 
in Thucydides (VI. 105). He had a defect in the legs, 
which he concealed by the length of his garments. 

1555. 8npoxparia. *‘ Ludit quasi etiam apud deos sit 
democratia, ut Athenis.” Blaydes. Other democracies be- 
sides that of the Grecian gods are open to the ridicule of 
sending incompetent barbarians on foreign embassies. 

1559. ri dpape. G. § 88. 

1563. Awrhacles. Heracles, as Bergler remarks, is made 
at the outset so fierce for vengeance on the audacious mor- 
tal who has intercepted the sacrifices from the gods, where- 
by they live, in order to heighten the comic effect of his 
sudden conversion by the appetizing smell of the roasting 
birds. Peisthetairos, at this moment, is heard giving di- 
rections to the cook, as if unaware of the presence of 
Heracles. 

1570. “E8ofay déikeiv, have been adjudged guilty. A 
technical expression in Attic law. 

1571. *@....‘Hpdedes. Peisthetairos pretends to see 
Heracles now for the first time: Ah/ how do you do, 
Heracles ? 

1574. “Endasov....AnndOp, There ts no otl tn the cruet. 
The servant comes running in with this message from the 
kitchen. , 

1577. dvres hidtos, tf you were friendly to us. G. § 52, 1. 
See also § 42, 3, N. 1. 

1578, 1579. “OuBpov .... del, You would have rain- 
water always in your marshes (instead of tanks, “ut ad 
aves”; the Greeks ordinarily used either spring-water 
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directly from the fountains, or ram-water caught in the 
tanks), and you would always pass halcyon days. Halcyon 
days are the supposed seven fair days in winter in which 
the halcyon was accustomed to make his appearance. 

1580. avroxparopes, plenipotentiary. 

1583. ddAda vi» is elliptical. Supply “though not be- 
fore,” yet now, i. e. if you are at last willing to do what is 
right. 

1587. "Emi.... «are, On these conditions, I will invite 
the ministers to dinner. 

1592. dpf£wow, gain the power. The force of the aorist 
is to express the action as single and momentary, not fre- 
quent or continuous. Therefore, here, not rule, but get 
power. G. § 19, Notes 1 and 2. 

1596. drav cprin. G. § 61, 3. 

1597. smapedOav, coming up, or passing along. The ad- 
vantage promised to the gods is, that, if any mortal swear 
falsely by them, the crow will pounce upon him and pluck 
out his eyes. 

1600. The barbarian god, unable to speak Greek, utters 
some unintelligible sounds, which Peisthetairos interprets 
into giving his consent. 

1605. Meverol.... psonriav, “ The gods can wait,” and 
not repay in full. parodide = pi drodidp. juontia is lux- 
ury, lust, &c.; also abundance, wastefulness ; here, perhaps, 
to be constructed as synecdochical, and used adverbially. 

1606. ’Avampdtouer, we will exact. 

1610. rin, the value. . 

1613. olpadfew Soxci cor; have you a fancy for a beating? 
Intimating that, unless he is willing to yield the point, he 
must expect a beating. “ Hercules,” says Cary, “trusting 
that Triballus will not understand, says this for the sake of 
raising a laugh at the barbarian god.” He translates: 
“ Triballus, what think you —of being cursed ?” 

19 * 
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1614. now... . saw, He says that I talk quite right. 
The subject of A¢yew must be gathered from the context; 
otherwise it would be the same as that of the finite verb. 
Again he construes the unintelligible sounds of the barba- 
rian god into an assent to the demand. 

1618. sapadidous, L offer to give up. G.§ 10, 1, N. 2. 

1620. éx8oréov (sc. 7G Aci). G.§114,2.—Ovd.... épas, 
You are not fond of reconciliation ; your demands are so 
extravagant, that there is no hope of coming to terms with 
you. 

1621, 1622. "Odéyow.... yAuev, IT care but little. Cook, 
you must make the sauce sweet. Peisthetairos puts on an 
indifferent look, but counts with certainty upon the effect of 
the order to the cook upon Heracles. 

1623. dard’ dvOpdrov, my dearest fellow. The comic 
force of the phrase is heightened by addressing a familiar 
form of speech among men to a god. 

1624. ‘Hpeis.... modesjoouey; There is an allusion to 
Helen and the war of Troy: “ Shall we wage a war for one 
woman ? 

1626. é£anardpevos xdka. G. § 10, 1, N. 3; § 73, 2. 

1631. oldy ce wepicodifera, how he ts tricking you. Pe- 
isthetairos now expounds the Athenian law of inheritance, 
according to which Heracles, being the son of Zeus by a 
foreign woman (dv ye es), cannot become his heir. 

1634, od axapy, not a penny. 

1638. éixAnpov. “A technical term, signifying a daugh- 
ter who, having no brother, succeeds as heiress to her father’s 
estate. The Attic law made all the legitimate sons equally 
hears to their father’s estate, not allowing a man with such 
sons to dispose of his property by will. The daughters in 
this case had a right only to their dowry (mpoié), and were 
called on that account érimpoiosz. Where there were no sons 
at the time of the father’s death, the whole estate («Agpoc) 
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descended to the daughters, if there were any,——each of 
whom was called an drixAnpos. The law, however, looked 
upon such an éewixAnpos rather as a means of transmitting the 
property to the proper male heir, than as an actual hetress 
in her own right. The father was allowed, if he left no 
sons, to dispose of his property by will; but he was obliged 
to adopt as sons those whom he made his heirs, and the 
latter assumed with their inheritance all the rights which 
would have belonged to them if they had been born in the 
testator’s family. If now the testator left a daughter (éxi- 
xAnpos), he could leave his property to such an adopted heir 
only on condition of his marrying the daughter, and thus 
assuming the property. If he left several daughters, he 
could dispose of each, with her portion of his estate, in the 
same way. If the father of an émixAnpos died without a 
will, the nearest male relative had a right to claim her in 
marriage with her property; and if she was poor, he was 
obliged by law either to marry her himself or to give her a 
dowry bearing a certain proportion to his own estate. (See 
the law relating to poor éwixAnpo, quoted in Demosth. in 
Macart. p. 1067, 27.) The father could dispose of an éni- 
xAnpes in marriage before his death, by adopting her husband 
as his son. If a daughter had married while her brothers 
were still living, and afterwards by the death of her brothers 
found herself an émixAnpos at the time of her father’s death, 
the person who could have claimed her in marriage, had she 
been still single, could even then oblige her to desert her 
husband and to marry him; and even if he had a wife 
himself, he could divoree her for that purpose. This illus- 
trates the position which women held in the political system 
of Athens. The speaker in Demosth. in Eubulid. (p. 1311, 
17) describes a pleasant little family scene from his mother’s 
history: ‘O Upwropaxos mens Rvs émixAnpow 8€ KANpovops- 
aas elwopov, riw pnrépa Bovdabeis exdoiwar meiber AaBeiv airiy 
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Copxptroy rév warépa roy éuov, Svra €avrod yvempipor, i. e. Proto- 
machos (the speaker’s mother’s husband) was a poor man ; 
and on inheriting a rich éwixAnpos, wishing to dispose of my 
mother, he induces Thucritos, my father, who was an ac- 
quaintance of hts, to take her tn marriage. (See the law 
quoted in Demosth. in Macart. p. 1067, 27.) See Meier 
and Schémann, Attic Process, Book III. 2, Chap. 2, § 2 
(pp. 468-470); Hermann, Staatsalterth. §§ 119, 120; 
Privatalterth. § 63 ; with the passages quoted in the notes. 

“ Peisthetairos asks Heracles how Athena could be an 
heiress of Zeus in her own right (as everybody knew her 
to be), if Zeus had any legitimate children. He seems to 
imply that the independent position of Athena, as protect- 
ing goddess of Athens, entitles her to the rank of eémixAnpos 
of Zeus.” — Goodwin. 

1639. dvrev.... yonoiav, if there were legitimate broth- 
ers. G. § 52, 1. 

1641. 6 vopos otx éa@. Heracles asks why Zeus could not 
bequeath his estate to him. He is reminded of the law 
which prohibited »oéo: from succeeding to an inheritance. 
A vo6os at Athens was the child of an Athenian father and 
a foreign mother: such a child was ¢llegitimate in the eye of 
the law, that is, he was excluded from the rights of an Athe- 
nian citizen. Heracles is jestingly called a vo8os, or illegit- 
imate God, being the son of Zeus and a mortal woman, 
Alcemene, who stands in the relation of a fern to the Gods. 
A vofos, not being a citizen, could not be adopted as a son, 
and therefore could not inherit property by will. (See note 
to v. 1638.) He must be content with the share of his 
father’s property which the law allowed him; this was 
called vo@eia, and could not exceed 1000 drachmas. See 
Harpocration, 8. v. voeia; and Hermann, Polit. Antigq. 
§ 118, with the notes. 

1643. dvOéferai cov... . xpnyarev, will take precedence 
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of you as an heir to the paternal property. Whereupon he 
proceeds to quote to Heracles a law of Solon, showing that, 
even if Athena were not in his way, his uncles, and espe- 
cially Poseidon, would have the next claim. This law of 
Solon was renewed in the archonship of Eucleides (403 
B. C.), and is quoted by Isaeus, de Hered. Philoct. § 47. 
The whole law which regulated the succession to property 
where there were no sons is quoted (at least in substance) 
in Demosth. in Macart. p. 1067, 1: it contains a clause at 
the end similar to the one quoted by Peisthetairos. 

1646. dyxtoreiay, rights by nearness of relationship. — 
exa. G. § 103. 

1651. “H8n.... paropas; Did your father ever intro- 
duce you to your kith and kin? It was required by law 
that all legitimate sons should be enrolled m the registers 
of the tribe, deme, and phratria; those of the same ¢parpia 
were called qdpdropes. See notes on v. 767 and 1512. See 
also Hermann’s Political Antiquities, §§ 98, 99. 

1658. alkxlav Brerwv, looking assault, tike Shakespeare's 
speaking daggers. 

1659. "Ev.... apaypa, The whole thing now depends on 
Triballos. He has the casting vote. 

1660, 1661. Kaddu.... aapadiieps. Triballos tries to 
give his decision in Greek. The effect of his barbarous 
pronunciation is conveyed by Cary thus: — 


“« De beautiful gran damsel Basilau 
Me give up to de fool.” 


1661. sapatotva: rey. G. § 238, 2, N. 4. Ayer here 
means he commands, he tells us; otherwise the sentence 
would mean, he says that he once gave up. (G. § 23, 2.) 

1668. Ei... . xeAsdoves, unless to go as the swallows do ; 
i. e. unless he means to bid her become a bird. Swallows 
are singled out for birds in general, because the Greeks 
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always compared the speech of barbarians to that of swal- 
lows. 

1670, 1671. "Es... .ydpous, In good time, then, these 
fellows (the rebel birds) have been put to death for the nup- 
tials. — réws, tn the mean time. 

1672. Bovdr\gcrbe énra, do you wish that I should roast, &c. 
G. § 88. 

1673. revOelav. The expression is in reference to the 
tasters, rporevOai, and means ravenousness. 

1674. 8 dy duveréOnv, I should be well disposed of, indeed ! 
G. § 49, 2, N. 5. 

1676-1687. In this antistrophe the tribe of sycophants 
(see ante) is again satirized. — favaicr, at Phanae. There 
was a promontory of that name in Chios; but here it is 
the pretended residence of the sycophants, or informers, in 
allusion to the legal action called g¢acis. The KAeyudpa was 
the water-clock used to measure time in the courts; also the 
name of a hidden spring at the Acropolis. The poet makes 
it a stream in Phanae.—repyera:. In allusion to the cus- 
tom of cutting out the tongue of the victim. Here Attica is 
the victim of this race of belly-tongued, — the Philippoi and 
Gorgiai,— who by the arts of speech obtained a subsistence. 

1688. 7’ sdvr’, &c. A messenger comes in to herald the 
arrival of Peisthetairos, who is on his way, in regal state 
accompanied by his bride Basileia, whom he has received 
from the hand of Zeus. He makes his proclamation in the 
lofty style of sublime lyric and tragic poetry. 

1692. mapydajs dorjp ideiv. G. § 93, 2.—tranpe.... 
8dum, shone upon the golden-beaming house. 

1695. ov.... Aeyes, unutterable to describe. —G. § 93, 2. 

1699. sdAexravny xarvov, a wreath of smoke. 

1702. A parody on Euripides, Troades, 308, seqq.,, 
translated by Cary :— 


“‘ Above, below, beside, around, 
Let your veering flight be wound.” 
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1704. Mdkapa, the happy one, Peisthetairos. 

1705. "©... . xdAdovs, O the grace, and the beauty! 
Genitive of exclamation. 

1712. “Hpa. The Chorus, in enthusiastic strains, com- 
pares the marriage of Peisthetairos with that of Zeus and 
Hera. 

1718. dyuqsbads "Epes, blooming Eros. 

1720. madwrovous, drawn back, or tightened. 

1721. s«dpoyos, companion in the chariot, groomsman. 

1725. “Aye. Peisthetairos, assuming the attributes of 
Zeus, calls upon them now to celebrate the thunder, the 
lightning, and the blazing bolt. 

1735. mdpe8pov, side judge, assessor. One who shares 
with another the judicial seat. 

1741. 4 paxapa, O blessed one. Addressed to Basileia. 

1742, 1743. «repay... . AaBotca, having taken hold of 
my wings. 

1745, seq. These lines, according to the Scholiast, are a 
parody upon Archilochus, — a strain of victory, with which 
this gayest and most: entertaining of the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes ends. 
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[In the following Table, the letter M. stanas for Munk’s Me- 
tres, American edition, translated from the German by Beck 
and Felton.) 


PROLOGUS, vv. 1 - 264. 


Verses 1-210. Iambic trimeter acatalectic, with comic 
license. See Munk, pp. 76, 162, 171, seq. 

211 — 225. Anapaests. 

211-215. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic. M. 100. 

216. Anapaestic monometer. M. 99. 

217 — 221. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic. 

222. Anapaestic monometer. 

223. Anapaestic dimeter acatalectic. 

224, Anapaestic monometer. 

225. Anap. dimeter catal., paroemiac close. M. 100. 

226 — 230. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

231, 241, 246, 262 - 264, are not intended to be rhyth- 
mical, as they are only imitations of the notes of birds. 

232, 233. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

234. Dochmiac dim. M. 11, 225, + + ~_, 4 4 UL. 

234. Iambic tripody, anapaestic monometer. M. 78 (3). 

236. Dactylic. 

237. Trochaic trimeter acatalectic. Longs of the first 
metre resolved. 

238. Dochmiac monometer, | “\ “A. Um. 

239. Trochaic trimeter acatalectic. 

240. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. M. 141 (2). 

20 
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242. Ionici a minore, trimeter acat,. 0+ 4,.5+4 4; 
~~ t+. M.151 (8). 

248. Dochmiac monometer, V Ay Hs Jw _. 

244. Proceleusmatici. 

245. Iambic hexameter catalectic. M. 80 (6). 

247, Cretic tetrameter. M. 114 (4). 

248. “ “ with the last long of second foot 
resolved, . LU —- 

249, Cretic tetram. cat, Sy oy LL LU s 

250. Dactylic. 

251. Cretic dimeter acatalectic. M. 111 (2). 

252 — 255. Dactylic tetrameter. 

256. This verse is marked by Dindorf as a paroemiac, 
_t.-»+ c+. But the first syllable of ravacdeiper is 
never long. The proper notation, perhaps, is - _, + 0 LV; 
__ _, spondee, paeon primus spondee. 

257 - 259. Spondaic anapaests. 

260, 261. Trochaic dimeter. 

265 — 268. Iambic trimeter. 

270 — 306. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. M. 68 (d). 

307, 308. Iambic dimeter. 

309 — 324. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic, except 312 and 
814, which may be read as dochmiac dimeters. 

CHORUS. 

Strophe, 825-338 = Antistrophe, 341 — 349. 

826 — 330. Anapaests, with spondees and proceleusmatici. 

831 — 333. Cretics, with longs resolved. 

334 — 3840. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 

350 — 384. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 

385 — 397. ‘Trochaic dimeter. 

898 — 408. Anapaestic. 

404-407. Iambic dimeter. 

408 — 418. Cretics, with anacrusis in 408 and 411. 

414~425. Iambic systems. 
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426 — 429. Trochaic, dactylic, “y -, +20»: 
481 — 433. Iambic. 
434— 450. Jambic trimeter. 


CHORUS. 
Strophe, 451 — 459 = Antistrophe, 539 - 547. 
451. Logaoedic anapaesis, Wp pho tO CU tO. 
452. Iamb. anap. or iambelegus, ~) J, +00 LUCK. 


458. Anapaestic, iambic, penthemim, LL 1 J + — 

454. Trochaic monometer, dactylic trimeter. 

455. Anapaestic. 

456. Anapaestic. 

457. Anapaestic, iambic, antispast. In the antistrophe, 
the corresponding verse consists of an anapaestic dimeter and 
antispast. 

458, Anapaestic. 

459. Anap., trochaic dipody, pp + UL -,+2-,VU-~L- 
But the verse is defective. The corresponding line in the 
strophe is an anapaest and antispast, J Lb #§} UW Ly LK. 

460 —522. Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. M. 101. 

523 —538. Anapaestic system. 

548 — 610. Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. 

611-626. Anapaestic system. 

627, 628. Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. 

629, 630. Basis, iambic dimeter, *_,_ 6 0. 04+ VCL_. 

631. Dochmiac, A AOA. 

632. Trochaic, “~y 0.L,10_-. 

633. Anapaestic. 

634. Dochmiac, — Ay + _. 

635, 636. Iambic. 

637. Ithyphallic, +» 0. Lu. 

638, 639. Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. 

640-659. Jambic trimeter. 

660 — 662. Anapaestic tetrameter. 


663 — 667. Iambic trimeter. 
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678. Choriambic, - JU _,— _. 
679. Glyconic, 1,40, ~. 
680. “ iar any eee, 
681. “ ey UH 
682. Ithyphallic, » ..5_ JU. 
683 — 685. Glyconic, = _,1 0, C-. 
686. Glyconic, 1 _, 4+ 0 _,~. 
687 — 724. Anapaestic tetrameter catalectic. 
725 —739. Anapaestic systems. 
CHORUS. 
Strophe, 740 — 754 = Antistrophe, 771 -— 782. 
740. Dactylic. 
741. Not metrical. Imitation of the notes of birds. 
742. Trochaic. 
743. Amphibrach, dactylic, LV 4 2,1 0L- LU U~-- 
744. Birds’ notes. 
745. Dactylic. 
746. Birds’ notes. 
747. Anapaestic dimeter. 
748. Dactylic. 
749. Dactylic. 
750. Birds’ notes. 
751. Trochaic. 
752. Dactylic heptameter catalectic in dissyllabum. 
753. Ithyphallic. 
750 —770. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
786 —801. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
802 —852. Iambic trimeter. 
CHORUS. 
Strophe, 853 — 860 = Antistrophe, 890 — 897. 
8538. Anacrusis, cretics, ., 1. _, 1 U _- 
854. Trochaic. 
855. Dochmiac, — ~~ + 


wee re ee 


856, 857. Trochaic dimeter catalectic, longs resolved. 


859. 
860. 
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Iambic trimeter. 
Tambic. 


861 — 889. Iambic trimeter acatalectic, excepting the for- 
mulae uttered by the priest, which are not rhythmical. 


898. 
899. 
900. 
901. 
902. 
903. 
904. 
905. 
906, 
908. 
909. 


Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

Basis, dochmiacs,~ J, ,L tC, - LLC. 
Cretic, trochaic, + J _, + VU. 

Iambic, two Bacchii, ~ 1,0 4,04 7. 
Iambic trimeter. 

Anacrusis, chor., iam... _§$ .L~ + OCL,c LUNE. 
Dactylic, trochaic, #§.+ CL ioe. 
Tanibic, Wp Cy UL CU. 

907. Iambic trimeter. 

Dactylic. 

Iambic. 


910-918. Iambic trimeter. 


919. 
920. 
921. 
922. 
923. 
924. 
925. 


Dactylic, trochaic,_ LL, LoO--,»LOU=: 
Choriambic, + 0-51 O0CN 
Cretic, Ay UL, +O. 

Anapaestic, iambic. 

Trochaic, longs resolved. 

Iambic, anapaestic, Iambic. 

Iambic, trochaic, - ~, A ww 


926-9380. Iambic trimeter. 


931. 
932. 
933. 
934. 
935. 
936. 
937. 
938. 
939. 
940. 


Troch., anap., choriambic, .. 0,04 4 UCN. 
Fourth paeon, , JL Lh UCU UL 

Trochaic, dactylic, J, + UO -- 

Iambic trimeter. 

Anapaestic, iambic, pL 4 LLU 

Iambic. 

Anapaestic, iambic, Jp Lb # CL th LU HK 
Iambic, trochaic, Jp Lb + LU, 0L- Ue 


Trochaic penthemim, — V — — —. 
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941-944. Iambic trimeter. 

945. Trochaic, dactylic, « 0. -,+£0L- 

946. Anapaeatic. 

947. Procel., dactylic; probably» o.Lo Lt OCU TU LU 

948. Dactylic, anapaestic. 

949-961. Iambic trimeter. 

962, 963. Dactylic hexameter. 

964, 965. Iambic trimeter. 

966-968. Dactylic hexameter. 

969. Iambic trimeter. 

970. Dactylic hexameter. 

971. Iambic trimeter. ° 

972-974. Dactylic hexameter. 

975-977. Iambic trimeter. 

978 —980. Dactylic hexameter. 

981. Iambic trimeter. 

982, 988. Dactylic hexameter. 

984-1052. Iambic trimeter, excepting 1030, 1031, 1085- 
1037, 1041, 1042, 1044, and 1045, which, being imitations 
of legislative and legal procedures, are not rhythmical. ° 

CHORUS. 

Strophe, 1053-1081 = Antistrophe, 1082 — 1110. 

1053-1059. Spondaic, anapaestic. 

1060. Two paeones primi, and two paeones quarti, 
OPUTOTT OLOTOTEORUEOE EECLOLOE 

1061. Paeons,» CoC tC UC tC UU Le 

1062, 1063. Spondaic, anapaestic. 

1064. Paeons, + op Lt OCU Ct UU. 

1065. Paeons, cretics,»§ 0 Ct CC LULU 

1066-1081. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 

1111-1180. Iambic trimeter. 

| CHORUS. 
Strophe, 1181-1184 = Antistrophe, 1251 - 1254. 
1181-1184. Dochmiac dimeter with longs resolved. 
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1185 —1250. Iambic trimeter. 
1255 —1298. Iambic trimeter. 
CHORUS. 
Strophe, 1299 ~ 1308 = Antistrophe, 1311 ~— 1320. 
1299. Anapaestic, iambic. 
1300. Iambic, antispast, J 1 0. _ _. 
1801. Iambic. 
1302. Anapaestic. 
1303. Iambic. 
1304-1307. Anapaestic. 
1808. Iambic. 
1309, 1310. Iambie. 
1321, 1322. Iambie trimeter. 
1323. Iambic, dactylic, + _, + 0.L + 0CL. 
1324. Anacrusis, troch., dact., _, . U t L ! 
1325. nna 
1326 —1358. Iambic trimeter. 
1859. Choriambic, nN i t L 
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1360. Anap., choriamb., ~L + .L 4+ ol tt UU. 


1361. Iambic trimeter. 
1362. Basis, two dactyls, two anap,. 0 1 0 C+ CCU, 
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1368, 1864. Iambic trimeter. 
1365. Iambic. 

1366. Glyconic, L +,+ 00 _- 
1367 — 1377. Iambic trimeter. 
1378. Dactylic, _, 
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1379. Iambic, — 4 


1380. Spondee paeon primus, spondee,’#,_ + 0 0 4 _e 
1381. Iambic. 

1382. Trochaic, “~y -. J ULL. 

1383. Iambic trimeter. 

1384-1386. Anapaests, with proceleusmatici. 


1387 — 1454. Iambic trimeter. 
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1896. Basis, choriambic, = _,12 0.L-,L20L5-,4L0--> 
1397. Anapaestic, iambic, pL # CU 4H UL TKK: 
CHORUS. 
Strophe, 1455 — 1466 = Antistrophe, 1467 - 1478. 
Trochaic system. 
1479 —1537. Iambic trimeter. 
CHORUS. 
Strophe, 1538 — 1549 = Antistrophe, 1676 — 1687. 
Trochaic systems. 
1550 — 1675. Iambic trimeter. 
1688 — 1701. Iambic trimeter. 
1702-1704. Trochaic, with longs resolved. 
1705. Molossus trimeter,_ + _,_ 4 _,_1-—- 
1706. Choriambic. 
1707 —1711. Anapaestic system. 
1717-1722. Glyconic system. M. 258 and 263. 
The forms are 
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and 

sy beoTuHyes 
1724-1728. Anapaests. 
1729 —1735. Dactylic. 
1736. Glyconic. 
1737. Iambic. 
17388 —1740. Trochaic. 
1741. Iambice. 
1742. Trochaic. 
1743. Iambic. 
1744, Trochaic. 
1745, 1746. Iambic. 
1747. Trochaic. 


THE END. 
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